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Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


Abolition of capital punishment was 
favored by the Lower House of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury in a recent ses- 
sion in London. The House, the govern- 
ing body of the Church of England, 
called for the introduction and adoption 
by Parliament of a bill abolishing cap- 
ital punishment or at least suspending 
the death penalty for a period of five 
years. The clergymen also urged treat- 
ment for prisoners to assist in their re- 
habilitation and to ensure the protection 
of society as well as compensation for 
relatives or dependents of convicted 
persons. 


There have been times when churches 
protested the granting of liquor licenses 
for outlets near church property. Now 
comes a switch: Bar owners in Oakland, 
Calif., protested the establishment of a 
church in their block. And won! The 
Jerusalem Church of God sought a per- 
mit for public assembly in a building 
near two bars, two liquor stores, and a 
pool hall. The co-owner of a bar next 
door said, “We wouldn’t appreciate their 
message and they would not appreciate 
ours.” After a hearing on the protest, 
the church yielded to its more worldly 
neighbors and withdrew its application. 


Christianity “has had it,” as far as 
being a potent influence both in Britain 
and on the continent, Dr. Chester A. 
Pennington, pastor of the Hennepin Ave- 
nue Methodist Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., reported after his return from 
a six-week exchange pastorate in London. 
Dr. Pennington quoted English Method- 
ist leaders as saying, “Our nation is a 
pagan nation.” The Minneapolis pastor 
said European church leaders date the 
decline of influence of organized Chris- 
tianity from World War I, which deci- 
mated a whole generation and shattered 
Christian optimism and belief that prog- 
ress was inevitable. Europeans fully ex- 
pect the same decline to hit the United 
States, but Dr. Pennington said it need 
not necessarily be so. He believes the 
American church will be “renewed 
through the theological concern of young 
preachers determined to communicate 


the Gospel and through the work of 
small groups.” He called the latter 
“nothing but the first century church all 
over again. 


The “ultimate” goal of the Disciples 
of Christ was described by one of that 
denomination’s top historians as that 
of disappearance in the larger fellow- 
ship of a united church. Dr. Winfred &. 
Garrison, a professor at the University 
of Houston, suggested at the denomina- 
tion’s annual assembly in Kansas City 
that the Disciples have two goals: one 
proximate, one ultimate. “The proximate 
goal is to become a strong denomination, 
efficient in . . . evangelism, education, 
benevolence, and application of Chris- 
tianity in the lives of individuals and in 
the social order. .. . The ultimate goal 
is to disappear as a denomination in the 
larger fellowship of a united church.” 
Along the same theme, J. Irwin Miller, 
National Council President, and a Dis- 
ciple layman, told the Assembly that 
members must be willing to give up the 
separateness of their denomination for 
the cause of Christ. 


Radio Station WHOL, Allentown, 
Pa., has been refused a three-year renewal 
of its license by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission for failure to devote 
enough time to religious, agricultural, or 
educational programs. A FCC spokesman 
revealed that the station had devoted 
less than half the time to religious broad- 
casts its program format had originally 
proposed, and had had no agricultural or 
educational programs. The commission 
did, however, grant a temporary one- 
year license. This is the strongest dis- 
ciplinary action FCC can take short of 
instituting hearings on revocation of a 
station’s license. 


Reports from surveys in two widely 
separated congressional districts showed 
voters unquestionably against federal aid 
to parochial schools. New Jersey’s sec- 
ond congressional district registered a 
4 to 1 margin against aiding parochial 
schools. The second congressional district 
in the state of Washington voted 9 to 1 
against such aid. 


the cover 


Under a theme that indicates it has a 
message for all the world, the World Coun- 
cil of Churches is taking its Third Assembly 
to a non-Christian culture. The Assembly 
meets in New Delhi, India, November 18- 
December 6. Previous meetings of the As 
sembly were in Amsterdam and Evanston. 
The girls taking notes on our cover are 
attending a lecture at Madras Woman's 
Christian College in Madras, India. Other 
references to the Assembly may be found in 
the editorial Comment on page 3, and the 
Special Report on page 20.—World Council 
photo. 
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COMMENT 


Do We or Don’t We? 


“EVERY FAMILY needs protection from effects of a 
nuclear blast and its deadly radio-active fallout,” cried a 
recent newspaper advertisement. Several large magazines, 
in sounding the same note, have devoted several pages to 
underground shelters. The government has urged every 
family to take responsibility for provision of this protection. 
The question now is: Do we or don’t we build shelters? 

As the issue looms larger one notes that among those 
differing in viewpoints on “we should” or “we shouldn’t” 
are religious leaders. Apparently, there are unresolved theo- 
logical questions about God, the nature and destiny of man, 
and H-bomb shelters. 

What is the preacher to say about this subject to many 
of his flock wrestling with this decision? What about the 
preacher himself and protection for his own family, living 
in a house he doesn’t own, the parsonage? What about peo- 
ple in the congregation who because of any number of rea- 
sons cannot provide any protection for themselves? 

These questions can have only one answer when they are 
considered in the light of the answers to the following 
questions. First, “Will provision of shelters promote world 
peace, lessen threat of nuclear blasts, and develop interna- 
tional understanding?” Second, “Does providing one’s self 
with such shelter make more real in one’s life and others, 
the experience of God and the Christian faith?” 

Even if many of us had access to a shelter there is little 
likelihood that this in itself would further international 
good will or peace. Shelters are related to the results of 
international friction, not causes. Certainly, leadership of 
any country would show less restraint in international rela- 
tions if its citizens thought they were prepared to withstand 
any eventuality. 

Moreover, cowering with one’s family in a shelter seems 
to be a denial of the Christian faith that this is God’s world 
and men ought to live together as brothers. Man is cer- 
tainly meant for greater things than devising ways of saving 
himself amidst great destruction. Jesus had something 
specifically to say about man’s seeking to save his own life 
and by so doing, losing it. 

Granted, there may be other considerations on which 
decisions about shelters will be made. But in the light of 
the considerations just mentioned, it would seem Christians 
have higher callings than hiding below ground in a world 
being consumed by the fires of hatred and prejudice. 


The Light of the World 


AT A TIME WHEN man’s highest technological 
achievements are plunging him into the darkness of despair, 
it is appropriate that the World Council of Churches gather 
under the theme, Jesus Christ, the Light of the World. 

The symbolism of light allows Christians from parish 
to world level to assert that we have gained a new per- 
spective on God’s creation, a perspective that was originally 
warped in the fall of man. Delegates to the Council’s Third 
Assembly at New Delhi will confer among themselves 
and then speak to the world of a New Age, ushered in by 
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the One that Christians call the Light of the World. 

Many press reports from New Delhi will tell us of the 
presence of the Russians and the talk of mergers. They 
will report the hassles over ordination and the confusion 
concerning communion. But the central theme and purpose 
will remain, Jesus Christ, the Light of the World. 

World conditions have necessitated such a theme. Com- 
munism calls for loyalty to a system which believes it has 
history on its side. Western culture answers by claiming 
history for its side, but uncertainty in this country, at least, 
is revealed by internal witch hunts, underground explosions, 
and frantic back-yard burrowing for security. 

To such claims and futile scrambling, the Gospel pro- 
claims that history is not on anybody’s side; it is in the 
hands of God. This is not arrogance, but a compassionate 
plea to all men to turn to the source of the Light of the 
World. It is an evangelical insistence that only the man 
whose view of existence is different because the Light of 
the World has changed that view, can live in harmony with 
his fellow man. Any other way of life is an endless round 
of anxiety quelling and security seeking. A world bathed 
in this Light no longer harbors hidden threats. It becomes, 
rather, the world as it was meant to be at the dawn of crea- 
tion. To the extent we adopt the perspective which the 
Light provides, to this extent are we free to live an 
authentic existence in a redeemed world. 

As Christians then, we should not be guilty of pious 
withdrawal from the world or of total assimilation into 
it. We who look at the world in faith can experience and 
involve ourselves in God’s creation as he meant us to do. 
We can celebrate with enthusiasm the greatness of man’s 
scientific creativity without worshiping at the shrine of 
science. We may thrill at the growth of our institutional 
church without losing our ability to criticize constructively 
that growth. 

In short, the Light of the World redeems us into life in 
the world because it allows us the freedom to enjoy God’s 
creation without elevating it above the Creator. 

This is the message New Delhi will have for a world 
grown fearful in worship of itself. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Two Reasons 


Eprrors: Your editorial on the military 
buildup and the virtues of the pacifists 
[Comment, The Military Buildup, Sept. 
14, p. 3] was thought-provoking. There 
are two reasons why I can’t agree with 
you that “Just now the realities of a 
desperate situation seem to justify our 
national leaders’ moves to increase our 
military potential.” They are... “the 
possibility of world annihilation by nu- 
clear warfare, and a growing under- 
standing of the social implication of the 
Christian faith.” 

The world will not be saved by post- 
poned Christianity. If the pacifists are 
right, then when, indeed, are they right? 
Yesterday and tomorrow, but never 
today? 

What manner of crisis is this that we 
must forego and foreswear our Chris- 
tian beliefs? I note the following about 
this crisis: 

1. It will probably be settled by ne- 
gotiation. (The pacifists used to be 
called impractical, but today their meth- 
od is the only realistic way.) 

2. Berlin cannot be defended by mili- 
tary means. 

3. A re-armed Germany, and that is 
the crux, is hardly a cause to justify the 
destruction of the world. 


Mrs. ExvizaBeTH RiIcHMAN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Eprrors: May I suggest that the Chris- 
tian Gospel and the love ethic of Jesus 
Christ, ultimately revealed in the cross 
as sacrifice and Resurrection, is not prag- 
matic and expedient in its address. I am 
appalled that in The Military Buildup 
you revealed that diabolical trend in 
American religious life—American folk 
religion—by stating magnificently the 
demands of the Christian Gospel in the 
area of conflict and resolution, yet in 
your last three paragraphs diluting and 
reducing the imperatives of the Christ 
Spirit by accommodating it to the ex- 
pediency of survival at all cost. 

I cannot help believing that the truth 
of God revealed in Christ, alive and at 
work in the lives of the Christian dis- 
ciple, is dependent upon moral ends and 
moral means working in harmonv with 
one another as sacrifice and death itself 
convey the spirit of transformation and 
forgiveness which makes love a continu- 


ing and effervescent spirit in human ex- 
perience. 
JoHN C. Hermsrink 
Associate Secretary 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Nyack, N.Y. 


Foggy Thinking 


Epirors: The authors who made the 
recent survey among “more than 100 fu- 
ture ministers in eight leading theological 
schools” were not alone in their “shock” 
and “surprise” that “many students pro- 
fessed disbelief in the actual existence 
of heaven and hell and the doctrine of 
orginal sin |Comment, Secular Surveys 
and Sacred Sayings, Sept. 14, p. 3]. 

If this is “a family matter,” then it 
is time that the alarm clock which indi- 
cates the “apostacy hour” awaken some 
of the responsible “family members” to 
guide these ministerial students. 

How can the “secular culture” be cer- 
tain what to believe when ministerial 
students (our future ministers) have lost 
their basic scriptural beliefs and thus are 
so uncertain themselves. 

Mrs. Epwin JAycox 


Richmond, Ind. 


Eprrors: Your Comment, Secular Sur- 
veys and Sacred Sayings came close 
to home to many of us bright-eyed-and- 
bushy-tailed-theologically-orientated-semi- 
nary-graduates! Coming out of an atmos- 
phere where theological debate flourished 
and “dialogue” was the key word, many 
of my associates and I have found our- 
selves with broken-down communica- 
tions when conversation has turned to be- 
lief in the virgin birth and other related 
symbols for our Christian heritage. The 
really sad and disturbing element in all 
this is that the breakdown has not only 
taken place with secular culture, as your 
editorial points out, but also within the 
life and movement of our Christian com- 
munity—the institutional church. 

Laymen and pastor, laymen and lay- 
men, brother pastor and brother pastor, 
are finding such difficulty in conversing 
on matters of faith and/or doctrine, that 
it causes one to wonder whether your 
distinction between “outsider” and 
“family” carries any true value. It is 
not a neatly packaged “scientific secular 
world” which assumes we have forsaken 
“reality and reason” by centering discus- 


sion around “myths and symbols and 
the meaning inherent in these modes of 
communication.” This is a common as- 
sumption among some of the family. 

Now if there is any value in establish. 
ing blame, I will say part of the fault lies 
with us who come from the seminaries 
ready to “set straight” the world and 
the church. But there is also cause to 
wonder if the institutional church, which 
should and does stand in the heritage 
and lineage of Christ’s body—the Chris- 
tian community—has forgotten that it is 
to be in but not of the world. 

I have never felt completely free to 
say I do not believe in a literal, biological 
virgin birth. Outside of hesitation due 
to what might be called my more con- 
servative side, I am reluctant to be so 
bold for fear of the misunderstandings 
that will result. How tragic that such 
fear should have to exist in the openness 
and love of the Christian community! 

F. Gene Leccett 

Travis Park Methodist Church 


San Antonio, Tex. 


Epirors: Your criticism of the Red- 
book magazine article was a shock to me. 
Why shouldn’t a secular magazine pub- 
lish the truth even if it is derogatory of 
the ministry? The findings of this survey 
are not new that atheism is invading our 
pulpits. Nonbelief in heaven and hell, as 
this survey indicated, eliminates the God 
of the Bible. It should alarm us to know 
that many of our future ministers have 
no vital Christian faith. The only hope 
for Methodism is a spirit-filled ministry, 
but I fear that we are not training them 
to believe in this kind of ministry. There 
is never any justification for criticizing 
truth regardless of its source. 

In the same issue is an article by Carl 
Soule of the Methodist General Board of 
Christian Social Concerns [Who Owns 
the U.N.? Sept. 14, p. 7]. The latter part 
of it especially is very revealing of the 
beliefs of the author regarding several 
controversial matters of vital concern to 
our country. Mr. Khrushchev would ap- 
prove of everything he says. He indicates 
that communist countries have been 
given a back seat at the U.N. and infers 
that Red China should be admitted to 
the U.N. This is alarming, coming as it 
does from a leading official of one of the 
boards of our church. He is very careful 
to say nothing critical of communism. 
Does this not seem strange? No wonder 
we hear statements to the effect that The 
Methodist Church is supporting com- 
munism. This statement was made to me 
recently and by no radical but a respected 
Christian. 

I am very much concerned about the 
future of the only church I have known 
and served as a member and now for 
many years served as pastor. 

J. O. Himes 

Central Kansas Conference, Retired 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Let the theological winds blow... 


| Am Still 
a Personalist 


By ARTHUR W. MUNK 


ERSONALISM has so much in com- 

mon with Methodism that it has been 
called “the Methodist philosophy.” Yet 
during the last 25 years many ministers 
have drifted away from it. They have 
drifted in three directions. Some have 
flirted with Wieman’s naturalism, others 
have gone all out for Neo-orthodoxy, 
and even more have become so infatu- 
ated with the job of keeping the church’s 
machinery running smoothly that they 
have ceased to be seriously concerned 
with any real attempt at a philosophy. 

Personally, I still hold to personalism. 
To indicate why, let me define this 
system of thought. There are many types 
of personalism. Basically, however, typi- 
cal personalism has four primary char- 
acteristics. First, it is philosophically 
theistic. It regards the highest capacities 
of human personality—self-consciousness, 
purpose, will—as our best clues to the 
riddle of existence. In the second place, it 
stresses the objectivity of values. Truth, 
beauty, and goodness are not regarded 
as superficial, subjective phases of man’s 
inner life, but as enthroned within the 
nature of God. Thus personalism does 
not conceive God as a blind, unconscious, 
amoral thing or force or process. He is 
the Supreme Person who knows what 
he is about, and who, as the absolutely 
good, is ever seeking man’s fellowship 
in order to raise human life to the high- 
est possible level. Consequently, personal- 
ism ties in both with Methodism’s em- 
phasis on religious experience and its 
concern with ethics. 

Closely related to personalism’s ethical 
temper is a third vital aspect—its stress 
on social action. Many personalists have 
been crusaders for such causes as world 
peace, economic justice, and racial under- 
standing. One need only mention such 
names as McConnell, Brightman, and 
Muelder. Indeed, it is largely due to the 
strong influence of such men that, next 
to Quakers, Methodists have led the 
Christian world in the attempt to apply 


Arthur W. Munk is professor and 
chairman of the department of philos- 
ophy, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 


Christian principles to social problems. 

Finally, personalism has a profound re- 
spect for reason. Like Plato and the 
Stoics and such early church fathers as 
Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Origen, personalists regard reason as 
a divine element in man and, therefore, 
are not afraid to wrestle with the tough 
problems of metaphysics. They also at- 
tempt to bring their thinking in line 
with the facts of science, including the 
new physics. In short, they want to 
claim the whole world for Christ—not 
just a mere fraction. 

What is the source of this philosophy 
which I find so relevant to our time? 
Western personalism has its roots deep in 
the great Hebrew-Christian tradition. 
Even such an impersonalist as Paul Til- 
lich recognizes that biblical theology, as 
found in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, is decidedly personalistic, but he 
fails to stress the difference between the 
lower personalism, as found, for example, 
in the Second Creation story (Gen. 2: 
4-25), and the higher and more profound 
personalism of the first chapter of the 
Book of Genesis and the Gospel of John. 
This higher type has had a vast influence 
on Western philosophers from Augustine 
and St. Thomas Aquinas to such modern 
thinkers as Berkeley, Leibniz, Kant, 
Royce, and Bowne. 


ERSONALISM also has its roots 

deep in the soil of Western philos- 
ophy. This is noted in the writings of 
Plato, especially his Phaedo, certain pas- 
sages in the Republic, the tenth book of 
his Laws (where he states the case for 
theism), and his Timaeus (which sounds 
very much like the Creation story in 
the first chapter of Genesis). 

Personalism is certainly indebted to 
St. Augustine for his stress on the sig- 
nificance of memory and will, and his 
anticipation of Descartes’, “I think, there- 
fore, I am.” 

Modern classical philosophers who pro- 
foundly influenced contemporary per- 
sonalism include Descartes, Leibniz, 
Berkeley, Kant, Hegel, and Lotze. Typi- 
cal American personalism had its rise 


with the Methodist philosopher Borden 
Parker Bowne. (See next page.) 

This, then, is its history. Why do I 
align myself with this stream of 
thought? To begin with, it has so much 
to offer to a world trembling on the 
very brink of final disaster. Since it puts 
mind and values at the center and re- 
gards matter itself, ultimately at least, 
as an expression of mind or will, it is 
thoroughly in accord with the very 
highest reaches of the human spirit. 

Personalism still seems to offer the besi 
answer that the mind of man has devised 
to the riddle of existence. The chances 
are that ultimately the universe is more 
like its very highest product—the self- 
conscious person with his concern for 
values—rather than the impersonal, un- 
conscious, amoral neutral forces and 
processes which we call nature. 

Personalism also insists that naturalism 
cannot offer an adequate explanation of 
certain basic facts which the sciences 
have disclosed. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: the creative upward push of 
evolution in a world where natural 
processes, according to the Second Law 
of Thermodynamics, manifest the tend- 
ency to run down; the two reciprocal 
processes, namely, the development of 
a “fit environment,” on the one hand, 
and the “arrival” of “fit” organisms, on 
the other; and that basic order, unity, 
organization, and intelligibility which 
nature possesses and without which no 
scientific experiment could be performed. 
There is also the new physics with its 
“dematerialization” of matter. Basically 
matter itself is energy—something as in- 
tangible as mind. Since we know energy 
at first hand, that is, in our acts of will, 
it may well be that the universe is an ex- 
pression of Divine Will. 

Again, as Brightman, Flewelling, Ber- 
tocci, and others have shown, personal- 
ism gives a better account of values. 
Even though truth, beauty, and goodness, 
as norms or ideals, are intangible and 
have no meaning apart from minds, yet, 
since we discover rather than create 
them, they are best understood as having 
their source in a Supreme Mind. The 
higher aspects of religious experience 
point in the same direction. The mystic, 
especially the theistic mystic, is an 
enigma to the naturalist. 

When one takes into consideration all 
the above facts in their essential “to- 
getherness,” it becomes clear that natural- 
ism offers an explanation of the universe 
that is altogether too simple. Nor, par- 
ticularly in the light of the dynamic con- 
cepts of the new physics, can it any 
longer claim to be “the scientific phi- 
losophy.” Hence naturalism fails at the 
point of adequacy. 


VER AGAINST the prevailing the- 
ology—neo-orthodoxy—there is also 
personalism’s respect for reason. Along 
with faith, beauty, and goodness, reason 
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is cne of the most significant aspects of 
huiian life; it is nothing less than a 
sig’. of the divine image in man. After 
all, we are commanded to love God with 
our minds as well as our hearts. I can- 
not think of God as an arbitrary Abso- 
lute who expects us to believe without 
evidence. If Christianity is to become 
again a power in the world—molding 
rather than merely reflecting culture— 
theologians must again gird up their 
loins and wrestle with the tough prob- 
lems of metaphysics, for no great religion 
can prosper without a world view that 
makes sense. 

One of the chief reasons why Chris- 
tianity captured the Graeco-Roman 
world is that is was able to capture the 
best minds—Justin Martyr, Clement, 
Origen, and Augustine. It was able to do 
so not only because it offered a better 
hope, but also because it made better 
sense than either the old polytheistic re- 
ligions or the decadent pagan _philos- 
ophies. Likewise today, as Christianity 
confronts other religions and new forms 
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Personalism 


peered PARKER Bowne was the 
spiritual father of the American 
philosophical movement that came to be 
called personalism. He taught philosophy 
at Methodist-related Boston University 
from 1876 until his death in 1910. 

Bowne held that personality in one 
form or another is the characteristic cate- 
gory of reality, and that God is the 
Supreme Person in a pluralistic world. 
His thought was especially influential 
on theological liberalism, with its em- 
phasis on reason in religion, and its be- 
lief that personality itself implies a ra- 
tional nature. 

The personalistic influence was con- 
tinued in American theology by Albert 
C. Knudson, who was dean of the Bos- 
ton School of Theology from 1926 until 
1938, and dean emeritus until his death 
in 1953. 

Dr. Knudson, like Dr. Bowne a Meth- 
odist minister, was professor of Old 
Testament at Boston from 1906 to 1921. 
He was professor of systematic theology 
from 1921 until 1943. Deeply influenced 
by Bowne, Knudson’s entire theological 
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of paganism—atheistic communism and 
non-communistic atheism—it must be 
able to give a better account of the na- 
ture of the universe than its rivals. 
The chief argument against personal- 
ism is the fact of evil. "This has been 
called the “atheistic argument.” Due to 
limitations of space, it is impossible to 
do justice to this perplexing problem. 
It can be said, however, that following 
Plato, such bold left-wing personalists as 
Brightman have blazed a_ new trail. 
Brightman’s theodicy suggests that the 
irrational “given” is within God, while 
others hold with Plato that it is external 
to God. One does not have to accept all 
the details of Brightman’s thought in 
order to believe that God faces facts, con- 
ditions, and circumstances neither of his 
own making nor of man’s making which 
impede him, with which he has to strug- 
gle and which give him pain. Such 
view is more consistent with the actual 
facts of experience than either atheism 
(which has no adequate explanation of 
the good) or the older classical theism 


Bowne 


system was structured upon a personal- 
istic metaphysics. 

His students carried personalism out 
into the mainstream of liberalism as 
preachers, church officials, and teachers. 
Those who taught in seminaries used Dr. 
Knudson’s books as texts, the best known 
of which are The Doctrine of God 
(Abingdon Press, $3.50), The Doctrine 
of Redemption (out of print), and The 
Principle of Christian Ethics (Abingdon 
Press, $3.). Three of Knudson’s  stu- 
dents are teaching in Methodist semi- 
naries today: R. Eugene Gilmore, at 
Wesley Theological Seminary, Mack B. 
Stokes at Emory’s Candler School of 
Theology, and L. Harold DeWolf at 
Boston. 

DeWolf has been professor of system- 
atic theology at Boston since he succeeded 
Knudson in 1944. While DeWolf does 
not base his own theological position 
entirely on personalism, preferring to 
root his thought in biblical thought and 
historical tradition, he is still a_per- 
sonalist in his philosophical construc- 
tions. This is partly indicated by his 
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(which has no adequate explanation of 
the evil). It is also in profound accord 
both with the first creation story of the 
Spirit of God “moving upon the face” 
of the watery chaos, and the Christian 
doctrine of redemption through the cross. 

Finally, this idea of a struggling God 
furnishes a much mofe adequate the- 
ological basis for the social gospel than 
the older classical conception—borrowed 
largely from Aristotle—of a complacent, 
passive diety who is high above the con- 
flict. In other words, as William James 
believed, God has a struggle on his hands 
and he needs instruments; we must come 
‘to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.” Moreover, rather than being 
spiritually sterile, such a concept, since it 
appeals to the mind (by making sense) 
and to the heart (especially to the heroic 
within us) might generate a faith capable 
both of convincing these modern pagans 
and of building a new world. 

So, in the face of the several philos- 
ophies—or lack of one—reigning in 
Methodism today, I am still a personalist. 


Brightman 


insistence on the primacy of reason in 
man’s thought. 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman continued 
the Bowne tradition in the department 
of philosophy at Boston and also taught 
courses in the School of Theology. 
Brightman was on the Boston faculty 
from 1919 until his death in 1953. He 
taught and wrote of a faith built on 
rational thought, and believed in a “per- 
sonal God” who creates “persons” who 
are of supreme worth. Like Bowne, he 
was recognized as one of the world’s 
leading philosophers. He was Bowne’s 
philosophical heir, while Knudson was 
the theological heir. Together, these two 
men made personalism the “Methodist 
philosophy” during their period of di- 
rect influence from 1920 to 1940. 

Brightman’s successor at Boston is 
Peter A. Bertocci, one of his students, 
who is currently the Borden Parker 
Bowne Professor of Philosophy in the 
Graduate School, and who, like Bright- 
man, also teaches in the School of The- 
ology. 

Tue Eprrors 





Pastors Ask About 
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| 352. The duties of a pastor are: ... 

5. To form classes of the children, youth, and 
adults for instruction in the Word of God. ... 

7. To organize and maintain church schools. .. . 

17. To preach on the subject of Christian educa- 
tion, and to urge upon parents the importance of 
educating their children... . 

THE DIscIPLINE 


FOR THESE, and other reasons, the Methodist 
pastor is concerned with the education of the chil- 
dren of his parish. His church-school superinten- 
dent, his division superintendents, and his teachers 
look to him for guidance. He is the responsible per- 
son for the educational program. 


‘W Children’s 
Curr 


UUM 


When news came that the General Board of Edu- 
cation and its church-school publications editor, 
Dr. Henry Bullock, planned to announce a new 
curriculum for children in the church, we ap- 
proached the Board for some advance information 
on the material that would be of particular interest 
to our readers. 

To examine this material from the pastor’s per- 
spective, we secured questions from five pastors 
and two seminary professors, and submitted them 
in press conference fashion to Dr. Edward C. 
Peterson, editor of children’s publications. 

Here are the questions, and Dr. Peterson’s an- 
swers. 

—Tue Epirors. 


Q. What is the relationship be- 
tween the new materials being 
planned for children, and the docu- 
ment, Foundations of Christian 


Teaching in Methodist Churches? 


A. Your question implies that you are 
among the 300,000 Methodists who have 
already received copies of Foundation, 
an official statement of the Curriculum 
Committee of The Methodist Church. 
It sets forth fundamentals both in the- 
ology and education which undergird 
good Christian teaching in Methodist 
churches. The new curriculum for 
children is being designed to implement 
the statement as it has significance for 
the teaching-learning of our children. 

It states foundational principles for 
planners of the new curriculum. But 
with its Leaders’ Guide, it is also a pas- 
tor’s resource to help his congregation re- 
define the nature and work of the church, 
and rethink the Church’s message. 


Edward C. Peterson is editor of chil- 
dren’s publications for The Methodist 
Church. He is a member of the Ohio 
Conference, holds the BD and STM 
degrees from Drew University School 
of Theology, and a.doctor of education 
degree from New York University. 


Q. How will the curriculum deal 
with the theological themes that are 
currently under discussion in the 
church, such as the church, sin, 
atonement, eschatology, and myth? 

A. The curriculum of the church, by 
its very nature, is theological in character. 
Therefore, the church’s curriculum must 
realistically bring a theological dimension 
to the consideration of the life problems 
and Christian understanding of children 
being instructed. 

True to Methodist emphasis, the new 
curriculum is being planned and devel- 
oped so that children may become aware 
of and respond to God as Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. The goal of the new 
curriculum is to enable children to 
understand who they are, to grow as 
sons of God in the Christian community, 
to live as Christian disciples, and to abide 
in the Christian hope. 

To work towards this high objective, 
theological and Christological themes 
and their implications of necessity will 
be developed and explored in the courses. 
The extent of the development of such 
themes as you list will be consistent with 
each stage of development of children 
and dictated by such considerations as 
the capacity, needs, experience, and in- 


terests of children and time for teaching. 

Personally, I concur with the position 
of Jerome S. Bruner in his book, The 
Process of Education. (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, $2.75) He contends that “any 
subject can be taught effectively in some 
honest form to any child at any stage of 
development.” With limited teaching 
time available, and age group limitations 
considered, broad theme priorities and 
emphases have been established for each 
cycle of the new curriculum. 

Progression in understanding and 
learning experiences have been built into 
the plan from its inception for inclusion 
in the printed guides. But any theological 
subject is appropriate to be dealt with in 
the church school when there is ready 
interest on the part of the children. Many 
helps will be provided in the materials 
to help the teacher in this responsibility, 
but the handling of unplanned excursions 
into theological questions will still need 
to be handled by the teacher who has 
qualified himself to do so. 

Q. Will the new curriculum for 
children be realistic or tend to have 
a “romantic” conception of child- 
hood which fails to present the reali- 
ties of sin, death, disappointment, 
and tragedy? 
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\. Every effort is being made to deal 
ho:.estly and creatively with life as it is 
experienced by children. Certainly the 
chi d’s experience does not support the 
“Rosy, rosy, always rosy,” view of life. 
We have a responsibility to help children 
at every stage of development to face 
squarely the realities of life. Faith issues 
from such struggles. 

The new curriculum materials are 
being designed to help children explore 
life's big questions and problems, ac- 
quire understandings, and have experi- 
ences through which they may enter 
knowingly into a redemptive fellowship 
oe the church’s fellowship) with 
God. It will emphasize faith, hope, and 
love. The problem of sin, death, disap- 
pointment, and tragedy will be recog- 
nized, but not apart from salvation, 
Resurrection, and faith in the final 
triumph of goodness. 

Q. Is it the plan of the General 
Board of Education to restructure 
the quarter system and begin the 
first quarter with September? If so, 
will this change be synchronized 
with the issuance of the new mate- 
rials? 

A. Yes. Beginning with September, 
1964, curriculum materials at all age 
levels will be based on a new quarter 
system, September-November, December- 
February, March-May, June-August. 
Many arguments have been advanced to 
support this change. The church school 
fall quarter will begin parallel to fall 
public school openings. Advent will be- 
gin each winter quarter; Easter, with its 
changing date, will always be in the 
spring quarter; and the summer quarter 
will be in the traditional summer months. 

In addition to the shift in the quarter 
system, September, 1964, will also be the 
publication date for the completely new 
set of periodicals for the entire children’s 
division. 

Q. How soon before September, 
1964, will the first sets of the new 
materials be released? Will there be 
adequate time to prepare the teach- 
ers in the local churches to use them 
properly? 

A. The plan is to have a church- 
wide program of intensive orientation, 
interpretation, and preparation in every 
conference, district, and church. Regu- 
lar features are planned to appear in 
Child Guidance in Christian Living, 
suggesting steps to be taken in the local 
church. The church that waits to plan 
until August, 1964, will not be ready for 
their use, of course. 

Right now Foundations of Christian 
Teaching in Methodist Churches should 
be under study by all Methodist teachers 
and educational leaders. Training mate- 
tials will be made available as the date 
of publication nears and the actual first 
quarter’s materials will be ready for use 
in leadership training sometime in the 
spring of 1964. 
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Q. What will the pupils’ books be 
like? What other resources will be 
provided for classroom and home 
use? 

A. The pupil’s study books will speak 
directly to the religious needs of the 
child. Each quarterly book will deal with 
the Gospel’s relevance to life’s big ques- 
tions and problems. Each book is planned 
to foster interest, offer information, stim- 
ulate thinking, develop commitment, and 
suggest appropriate things to do. Each 
will have built-in self-evaluation and 
workbook features. Each will have ideas 
for 13 study sessions and more. There 
will be features to satisfy the extra curios- 
ity of the fast-learning child, too. The 
books will be amply illustrated. They 
will be worthy of restudy and re-use. 

New story papers will also have a new 
look. They will undergird the new cur- 
riculum by keeping children abreast with 
their world and the church’s mission and 
place in it, provide information, devo- 
tional helps and interesting stories that 
have a worthy purpose. 

New teaching packets for the class 
will support each course. A preferred 
audio-visual will be recommended in 
most cases for those churches which use 
this kind of teaching resource. A creative 
use of the church library, where such is 
available, will undergird the new curricu- 
lum. Specific suggestions will be made 
regularly about which books might be 
added to the library and how they may 
be used most effectively in the program. 

Q. What will be expected of par- 
ents in the new curriculum? 

A. The study books will form an 
authoritative library of Christian studies 
for the child. Parents will be asked to 
help each child in using his book and in 
thinking through the issues raised there. 
Features will involve parents themselves 
in the search for new Christian meanings 
and relationships with their children. 

Parents who enroll their children in 
Methodist church schools will be asked 
to use The Christian Home magazine to 
help them face their role as parents. 

Vacation time need not be lost teach- 
ing time for the church either. Families 
can take the children’s study books along 
and keep up with their Christian studies 
while on vacation. Summertime can be 
recovered as a valuable teaching time for 
religion. 

Q. With so many children moving 
from place to place each year, our 
present plan of three series of cur- 
riculum materials for children often 
means repetition or omission for 
children whose families move from 
one community to another and from 
church to church. Can the new cur- 
riculum materials solve this prob- 
lem? 

A. Partially. The new curriculum for 
children will be based on one set of out- 
lines published in two series. Methodist 
children, regardless of the size church 


they attend, will become involved in the 
same studies by the time they complete 
their sixth grade work. 

Called Christian Studies for Methodist 
Children it will be published in the Wes- 
ley Series, based on a two-year cycle of 
units, and the Asbury Series, based on a 
three-year cycle of the same units. 

The Wesley Series will be especially 
useful in churches that can group chil- 
dren in closely graded or two-year group- 
ings, but it will be invaluable in other 
groupings as well. Theoretically, it will 
be possible for this series to be adapted 
for use in every Methodist church. This 
series will contain guidance for the 
church interested in providing a com- 
prehensive program of Christian nurture. 

The Asbury Series will be most use- 
ful in churches with primary and junior 
grouping—where children from three 
grades are brought into one class. This 
series will be best used by churches 
where the Sunday church school is the 
only church activity planned for children. 

Q. I have both new, inexperi- 
enced teachers and well-trained ex- 
perienced workers in my church 
school. Can the teachers’ materials 
help both groups become better 
teachers? 

A. Yes. The teachers’ quarterlies will 
be helpful for all teachers. Teachers will 
have an overview for each unit. An over- 
view is a listing or summary of teaching- 
learning possibilities appropriate for the 
unit. Reading the overview will give 
every teacher a birds-eye view of the 
unit and help him in his planning. By 
using the overview an experienced teach- 
er can make his own plan choosing from 
the many suggestions offered. 

But in the same teacher’s guide will be 
a detailed session-by-session guide to sug- 
gest how the unit can be developed. The 
teacher’s book, together with the pupil’s 
study book and story paper, will contain 
the needed teaching resources built into 
the publications themselves. 

This plan should facilitate leadership 
education in our Conferences. Every 
teacher using Methodist literature in the 
children’s division will find training ses- 
sions based on the kind of teaching 
guides with which he is familiar. 

Q. Will the new curriculum af- 
fect the way we group children for 
classes in our schools? Will it be 


geared to team teaching? 

A. The new plan of publication w ill 
allow for flexibility in use and flexibility 
in the grouping of students. The Vd ‘esley 
Series 2-2-2 publication cycle is not based 
on any one grouping of children. 

Churches with one or more classes 
for each grade will probably continue 
using this arrangement with the new 
materials. Churches that group together 
grades 1-2, 3-4, and 5-6, will find that 
the new Wesley Series materials will 
parallel these groupings. Many churches 
that now group three grades together 
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in primary and junior classes will be able 
to plan for more effective teaching and 
reduce the age spread in any one class by 
adding a grade 3-4 class. 

Where a new grade 3-4 class is not 
practical or possible, the Asbury Series 
(three-year cycle) will fill the bill. 

A two-year publication cycle is particu- 
larly adaptable to the special needs of 
the very small church school. Since 
classes in these small schools are usually 
organized around natural groupings of 
children of similar ages (and not by 
departments), a two-year publication 
cycle will allow these natural groupings 
to use curriculum materials more nearly 
graded to the age of the majority of the 
pupils in each class. Separate study books 
might be provided for the one or two 
that are much younger or older than the 
majority. 

This new plan of publication is a 
realistic step forward. There is no such 
thing as rigid grade levels of religious 
achievement. Library books and public 
school texts for many years have been 
graded for a wide span of ages. Some six- 
year-olds are challenged by the same 
books a nine or ten-year- old enjoys. A 
child in the fourth grade and nine years 
old may be reading on a seventh grade 
level, but doing math on a second-grade 
level. In religion, as in general education, 
we cannot yet identify, or write for, exact 
grade levels of achievement. We can and 
are planning for appropriate teaching 
sequences, however. 

Flexibility in grouping becomes a pos- 
sibility with a pattern of publishing not 
tied to grouping. The new pattern will 
allow each church to organize its chil- 
dren into groupings that will serve them 
best. 

With provision made in each teacher’s 
guide and pupil’s quarterly for both 
younger children and slower learners, 
and older children and faster learners, 
we are heading toward more realistic and 
flexible, curriculum resources. 

The format of the teacher’s guide will 
be especially welcomed by team teachers. 
The overview will provide oportunity for 
long- range planning together. Outlines 
and session-by-session suggestions will 
help identify possibilities for a division of 
responsibility among coworkers. 

Q. What provision will there be 
in the new curriculum for promo- 
tion of classes? 

A. The new quarter system will 
make it possible for each church to plan 
for promotion at the time best suited 
to local needs. However, the satisfactory 
completion of the curriculum cycle where 
several grades are grouped together will 
call for promotion at the end of the sum- 
mer quarter, or at the beginning of the 
September quarter. 

Q. I have hoped we might have 
our own Methodist Vacation Church 
School texts. Is this a possibility for 
our new curriculum? 


A. Yes. New vacation church schcol 
units have been planned as an integial 
part of the comprehensive curriculum 
program. They will be ready for first 
use in the summer of 1965. 

Q. My child likes colorful maga- 
zines, books, and textbooks. Ave 
there plans for the new materials to 
be colorful and appealing to chil- 
dren? 

A. All materials for children will be 
attractively designed with full-color illus- 
trations featured throughout. Photos, 
maps, charts, and other illustrative ma- 
terial will brighten the pages. These 
quarterly pupil’s books will compare 
favorably with the attractive magazines 
and books to which you refer. 

Q. The Closely Graded series has 
tended to get out of date rapidly in 
this day of fast changes. Is there no 
way to remedy the “time lag” we’ve 
experienced in the past? 

A. I agree that our fast-changing 
world makes it essential that the litera- 
ture not be frozen for long periods of 
time. The new children’s curriculum will 
be published in dated quarterly periodi- 
cals. This will provide for updating and 
improving the materials in each new 
cycle. 

Q. Who will write the material? 

A. Many Methodist scholars and au- 
thorities in the Christian education of 
children are being enlisted to do the 
actual writing of the teaching-learning 
guides. But all the units are being ex- 
perimentally developed in several hun- 
dred Methodist classrooms around the 
country. The reports of the plans and 
outcomes of this extensive teaching ex- 
perimentation will be raw material for 
the writers. 

Q. In summary, how would you 
characterize the curriculum for 
~—"o planned for 1964? 

A. What is planned can be sum- 
marized in seven principles, the imple- 
mentation of which is envisioned in the 
new curriculum. The principle of uni- 
versality—one curriculum for all Meth- 
odist children; the principle of simplicity 
—the simplicity of the plan will affect 
the teacher, the parent, the child, those 
who order materials, those who train 
teachers, those who plan and use the 
church library; the principle of compre- 
hensiveness—the basic resources needed 
for each course will be included com- 
prehensively in the curriculum package; 
the principle of contemporariness—new 
ideas and the significance of changing 
times can be reflected in an always up-to- 
date curriculum; principle of flexibility— 
the publication pattern will allow adapta- 
tion to a wide variety of situations, to 
varying groupings, and by teachers 
of differing skills working with pupils of 
varying ability; and the principle of 
integrity—true to the Christian Gospel 
made relevant to life’s real issues as con- 
fronted by children. 
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The RELIGIOUS 
FACTOR 
In the School Aid Battle 


By C. STANLEY LOWELL 


- IS A CURIOUS paradox that the 
election of one of the most outspoken 
foes of aid to parochial schools ever 
to be chosen for the White House should 
have set off such a strong clamor for 
federal aid to these institutions. 

Nevertheless, the election of the first 
Roman Catholic as president released 
long pent-up clerical ambitions for public 
subsidy. Apparently the election gave 
the Catholic bishops confidence and bold- 
ness in the pursuit of this goal. Another 
stimulating factor was the prospect of a 
general program of aid to education 
which would exclude their schools. With 
the advent of such a program, perhaps 
they envisaged the public schools as com- 
pletely out-stripping their own institu- 
tions and leaving them in a hopeless com- 
petitive position. 

When President Kennedy’s aid to edu- 
cation program was presented with paro- 
chial schools specifically excluded, it was 
immediately denounced by Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman as “discriminatory.” He 
insisted that it would be constitutional to 
provide public funds for parochial build- 
ings in which “non-religious” classes 
would be taught and also for salaries of 
teachers of such subjects. He believed, 
further, that Catholic action should 
undertake to defeat any federal aid pro- 
gram which did not provide benefits for 
Catholic schools. The influential Cardinal 
Spellman was able to carry his colleagues 
with him. An official utterance issued on 
their behalf by Archbishop Karl J. Alter 


asserted: 


In the event that a Federal aid pro- 
gram is enacted which excludes chil- 
dren in private schools, these children 
will be victims of discriminatory legis- 
lation. There will be no alternative 
but to oppose such discrimination. 


Then the bishops went to work to 
exert grassroots leverage on the Congress. 
It was the best co-ordinated campaign 
the hierarchy had ever mounted in the 
United States. The National Catholic 
Welfare Conference prepared press jack- 
ets containing propaganda pieces for aid 
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to Catholic schools and distributed them 
widely across the country. In New York 
a Catholic layman prepared a series of 
articles describing the impoverished con- 
dition of parochial schools and their need 
for public funds. In various forms, 
adapted to different locales, this series 
was printed by the press in many cities. 
Diocesan officials exerted pressure on the 
local = to print this material in order 
to be “fair.” One of the notes sounded in 
repetitious monotone was this: “Where 
would you be if we were to close up all 
our schools?” 

There was impressive use of the 
diocesan apparatus in mounting Catholic 
pressures in Congress. Many thousands 
of form letters came to Congressmen 
from school children. Many of the bish- 
ops worked up support by means of a 
diocesan-wide letter to every priest urg- 
ing him to speak out to his parishioners 
and to make the _ flow. The full 
power of the Holy Name Societies was 
thrown into the controversy. The organ- 
ization widely circulated an appeal for 
letter writing to Congressmen and even 
printed a suggested form letter in the 
secular press. The Catholic diocesan press 
headlined the topic for months. 

One tactic favored in a number of 
dioceses was to have parents take a snap- 
shot of their children and send it to 
Congressmen bearing the caption “Why 
don’t my children count?” This, it was 
declared, would help Congress to “get 
the picture.” In Congress itself the Cath- 
olic lobby worked hard in the most overt 
display of its power ever seen in the 
nation’s capital. Rep. Frank Thomp- 
son (D-NJ.), Catholic sponsor of 
the Kiet aid bill, was pub- 
licly rebuked by his bishop, George W. 
Ahr of Trenton. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, representing the Catholic bish- 
ops before a Congressional Committee, 
asserted that their insistence that Cath- 
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olic schools should be included in the 
school aid bill was a “moral pronounce- 
ment” and that all Catholics should sup- 
port it. 

In the face of this clamor President 
Kennedy held his ground. Efforts to 
“put the Catholics in the bill” were re- 
buffed. At this point Health, Education 
and Welfare Secretary, Abraham A. 
Ribicoff came up with a compromise. He 
proposed that the Defense Education Act 
be-renewed with some further aid to 
parochial schools slipped into it. This 
would keep the church out of the main 
bill as the President had insisted, but 
still make it a part of another general aid 
bill which had a good chance to pass. 
The offer was in the form of $125 million 
a year in soft loans to build classrooms 
in which science, mathematics, foreign 
languages, and physical fitness—but not 
religion—would be taught. 

President Kennedy grudgingly accepted 
the “compromise” at his press conference 
on July 19. The bill, the NDEA exten- 
sion with the church-school concession, 
was rushed out of the House Committee 
and to the Rules Committee where the 
Administration bill was stymied. The 
plan was now to send both bills out at 
the same time for House action. The 
situation in Rules was interesting. Aid 
to education had long been held up 
there by conservative Congressmen, who 
formed a majority opposed on principle 
to all federal aid. This Committee had 
been “packed” with the addition of lib- 
erals who were appointed as men who 
could be counted on to expedite the Pres- 
ident’s legislative program. One of these 
men was Rep. James J. Delaney (D- 
N.Y.), a Roman Catholic from a strong 
Catholic district and a product of paro- 
chial schools. One of Rep. Delaney’s 
colleagues, Rep. Thomas P. O'Neill (D- 
Mass.), also a Catholic and also from a 
strong Catholic district, supported the 
compromise. He would vote for both. 
But Rep. Delaney, who has always fa- 
vored federal school aid, decided that no 
schools could have it if parochial schools 
were excluded. He voted “No.” This pro- 
vided an 8 to 7 majority against any 
major school aid bill leaving the Com- 
mittee. 

Subsequent passage of legislation re- 
newing “impacted aid” and extending 
the present NDEA for two years was 
strictly anti-climactic. The big moment 
had passed. Certainly Catholic pressure 
on Congress bears major responsibility 
for the defeat of a general aid to educa- 
tion program. 

Two conclusions may be drawn from 
the school aid battle in the 87th Congress 
to this point: (1) The Catholic bishops 
have emerged as an overt political force 
on the American scene. (2) The possibil- 
ity of passing a general program of fed- 
eral aid to schools without including 
some substantial concession to Catholic 
action is not good. 





SERMON 
STARTERS 


Hor Advent 


HE SEASON OF ADVENT, which 

includes the four Sundays before 
Christmas, is essentially a time of prep- 
aration for the great celebration of the 
birth of Jesus. Originally the season was 
a time for penitence and fasting, by 
means of which the devout prepared 
themselves to be worthy of the Lord’s 
coming. The emphasis was not only on 
the historical event of Jesus’ birth, but 
also on his second coming in majesty 
and power to judge the earth. It was as 
solemn a season in its way as Lent is in 
most liturgical churches. That note of 
awe and penitence is apt to be missing 
in many of our churches today. 

A common complaint today is that we 
scarcely get beyond the national holiday 
of Thanksgiving before the local cham- 
ber of commerce begins to play Christ- 
mas carols over loud-speakers. It is diff- 
cult to resist the temptation to celebrate 
Christmas early in our churches when 
the community chorus is singing carols 
in the lobby of the First National Bank. 
What we must do, if possible, is to allow 
Advent to be a season of preparation, 
rather than merely a preview of the 
hymns, the Scriptures, and the message 
which properly belongs to Christmas 
Day. 

Advent is a good time for preaching 
on great theological themes. The four 
Sundays lend themselves well to a series 
which sets the stage for the Christmas 
sermon on the Incarnation. The preacher 
does not need to be a distinguished the- 
ologian to deal with the great beliefs of 
our faith. His parishioners are apt to 
be very appreciative if he will speak 
simply and directly to “what we believe 
as Christians.” 

It would be a good investment of the 
preacher’s time to read the notes on the 
Advent prayers and lessons in Massey 
Hamilton Sheppherd’s, Oxford American 
Prayer Book Commentary. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $12.) The best kind of doc- 
trinal preaching can still be found in a 
book as old as F. W. Robertson’s Ser- 
mons on Christian Doctrine. (Out of 
Print.) A book to keep close at hand, 
especially in preparation of sermons on 
faith and doctrine, is A Compend of 
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Wesley’s Theology, by Robert W. Burt- 
ner and Robert E. Chiles. (Abingdon 
Press, $3.75.) 


Made in the Mind of God. December 3. 
Text: Acts 17:24-27. Scripture: Psalms 24, 
95. Suggested hymns: 83, 72, 305, The 
Methodist Hymnal. 


IF YOU WERE to wander through a 
toy department this Christmas and ex- 
amine the items that are for sale, time 
and again you would find a little legend 
imprinted on the article, indicating where 
it was manufactured. Many of them will 
read, “Made in Japan,” or again, “Made 
in Germany,” or perhaps, “Made in the 
United States.” The same kind of legend 
is imprinted on our world. And _ the 
legend on the world reads, “Made in the 
Mind of God.” 

As Christians we believe that this is 
a created world and that it represents the 
intelligent and meaningful purposes of 
God. Most of us do not pretend to know 
how God goes about the business of crea- 
tion. What we do know is that it is God’s 
world, and that he not only made the 
world, but all who dwell upon it. 

There are several ways in which that 
legend has been imprinted on the world. 
One way has to do with the world’s size. 
It is a bigger world than most of us 
realize, and when we begin to under- 
stand how big it really is, something 
should happen to our provincialism. One 
recalls the letter described in Our Town, 
by Thornton Wilder. (Harper Bros., 
$4.95.) The address read: 

Groves Corner, 

Sutton County, New Hampshire, 
United States of America, 

The Western Hemisphere, 

The Earth, 

The Solar System, 

The Universe, 

The Mind of God. 

Sometimes the citizens of Groves Cor- 
ner forget that the boundaries of the 
world extend beyond their own little 
community. It is nothing less than a 
religious experience to see beyond our 
city limits and discover a world so vast 
that it could only have been conceived 
in the Mind of God. 


Another way in which the legend a>. 
pears is in the age of our world. We 
think in terms of three or four genera- 
tions, but when we get back beyond thit 
point we lose the sense of reality. Many 
Christians believed, at one time, that 
the world was only about 6,000 years 
old. Today science has revealed to us the 
long processes by which our world has 
evolved. This knowledge should do 
something for our impatience and anx- 
iety. God has been at the task of creation 
for a long time, and has not lost pa- 
tience with us. The kind of time re- 
quired in creation can only be compre- 
hended in the Mind of God. 

Before the last war, a manufacturing 
company in New Jersey received an ur- 
gent wire from a customer in Japan who 
had purchased a piece of equip- 
ment. The wire read “Machine does not 
work. Send man to fix.” The man was 
dispatched, but before he had a chance 
to carry out his assignment, the company 
received a second wire, “Man too young. 
Send older man.” The company wired 
back, “You had better use him. He in- 
vented the machine.” We believe that 
this old world of ours was made in the 
Mind of God, and that is why we com- 
mend it, with all the things that have 
gone wrong, into the hands of the One 
of whom it is written, The sea is his and 
he made it; and his hands formed the 
dry land. O come, let us worship and 
bow down; let us kneel before the Lord 
our Maker. 


Making a Bed in Hell. December 10. Text: 
Psalm 139:8. Scripture: Romans 23:1-11. 
Suggested hymns: 84, 213, 85, The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, 


ONE OF THE universal problems 
which deserves at least an attempted an- 
swer is the age-old problem of evil. 
There was a song in a famous Broadway 
show of a few seasons ago, “Trouble 
starts with T, and that rhymes with P, 
and P stands for pool.” In the Music 
Man’s River City, at least, evil seemed to 
originate from the pool hall. Evil is a 
problem that has occupied man’s atten- 
tion for a long, long time. 

It would be hard to conceive of a more 
vivid description of our human situa- 
tion than that contained in the Psalmist’s 
words, /f I make my bed in hell, behold, 
Thou art there. Incredible as it may 
seem, man does make his bed in hell. 
Even a casual reading of the daily news- 
paper will reveal how often man, through 
his own awkwardness, blundering, and 
stupidity, has made his bed in hell. Not 
even the best of our human institutions 
are free from this weakness. Labor 
unions, school boards, fraternal orders, 
athletic associations, all of them are liable 
to perversion. Individually and collective- 
ly we have managed to make our bed in 
hell. 

The really frightening thing is that 
we do it not by chance, but seemingly by 
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design. It is not as though we were 
ca ight in a mysterious chain of events 
ovr which we have not control. To be 
sure, evil is like a spider’s web and one 
stems from another and may lead to 
still others. We can observe a chain re- 
action of evil. In The Dark Is Light 
Enough, Christopher Fry has one of 
his characters say: 


The arithmetic 

Of cause and effect I’ve never understood. 

How many beans make five is an im- 
mense 

Question, depending on how many 

Preliminary beans preceded them. 


Evil has to be understood in terms of 
the arithmetic of cause and effect. 
Whether it is war, crime, violence, or one 
of the many kinds of selfishness, the 
roots of our sin lie in the past. And yet 
this is by no means an excuse for our 
misdoings, nor does it absolve us of our 
responsibility. The truth is that when we 
have made a bed in hell, we have done 
it too often by design, rather than by 
chance. 

Of course the great note which the 
Psalmist sounds for us is that even when 
we have made our bed in hell God does 
not desert us. There is a love that will 
not let us go. It is a persistent, unre- 
lenting love that is far beyond any hu- 
man counterpart we have known. When 
we have demonstrated the worst side of 
our nature, God responds with the best 
of his. This is of course our only hope. 
A certain boy who thought that he had 
reasons to doubt his father’s love was 
saved by that father from a raging forest 
fire, but only at a great cost. The father 
suffered severe burns on his hands and 
arms. Later in life the son said that if 
he ever had occasion to doubt his father’s 
love, all he needed to do was to look at 
those scarred hands to realize how much 
his father had really cared. The hands 
of Jesus are a reminder of how much 
God has loved us. 


The Cudgel Versus the Inward Music. 
December 17. Text: Ephesians 1:9. Scrip- 
ture: Ephesians 1:1-14. Suggested hymns: 
86, 95, 90, The Methodist Hymnal. 
EVERY minister is asked on occasion 
whether or not he believes that God has 
a blueprint for each man’s life, and 
whether or not God has some kind of 
master plan for the race. Sometimes the 
questions are raised out of idle curiosity 
and sometimes out of hostility. Whatever 
the questioner’s motive, it still deserves 
an honest answer. Paul’s answer is to be 
found in a verse in Ephesians, For God 
has allowed us to know the secret of 
his plan, and it is this: He purposes in 
his sovereign will that all human history 
shall be consummated in Christ, and that 
everything in Heaven and earth shall 
find its perfection and its fulfillment in 
him.” (J. B. Phillips Translation.) 


Christians believe that the story of 
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mankind, as we see it and know it on 
earth, has an ending. Fictional characters 
like Little Orphan Annie can go on and 
on, unchanging, always returning from 
the latest episode without any sign of 
wear or tear. In real life, however, we 
expect the story to have an ending. We 
may not like to think about the ending 
because it implies judgment. We would 
like to have “the happily ever after” ef- 
fect if we could have our choice. But we 
may not indulge in wishful thinking. 
We must face the facts as we know them, 
and the fact is that the story of mankind 
has an ending. 

But it is important for us to point out 
that the story ends within the frame- 
work of God’s plan. We believe that this 
is a purposeful and intelligent creation, 
and it follows that God has some ulti- 
mate meaning with the whole affair. No 
one knows when and where the ending 
of the story will come, but we rest our- 
selves in the faith that it is not going 
to end before God is ready to let it end! 
We live in a world of giants. When one 
of these giants speaks in a threatening 
voice, we quake and tremble. We forget 


how history moves on, and one by one 
the villians and the heroes depart the 
stage. There was a time when a few 
names such as Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Tojo were able to terrorize the 
world. But they have long since been 
gathered unto their fathers, and the 
world goes on. God is not threatened by 
pistols or bombs; the story is going to 
end within the framework of his design. 

What is even more important, as far 
as Christians are concerned, is the truth 
that God will achieve his purposes by his 
own methods. Christ is not only the clue 
to God, but also the clue to human his- 
tory. To understand how God achieves 
his purposes we go back through time to 
the tiny country of Palestine and watch 
Jesus move with compassion and healing 
among the multitudes. We see him 
march into Jerusalem, to die there on 
the cross, with single-minded purpose 
and devotion. And we know that 
through it all, God is at work. 

We keep falling back on the cudgel, 
in our family life, in society, and in our 
world. We even try to place the cudgel 
in God’s hand, hoping that he will ruth- 
lessly stamp out the evil in our world. 
But God’s method is closer to the in- 
ward music than it is to the cudgel. It 
is in Christ that we see the irresistable 


power of unarmed truth, and the power- 
ful attraction of its example. 


Love Is a Simple Thing. December 24. 
Text: 1 Corinthians 13:13. Scripture: Luke 
2:1-7, Matthew 1:18-25. Suggested 
hymns: 97, 94, 100, The Methodist 
Hymnal. 

THE CHRISTMAS STORY is really 
a very simple story. It is made up of the 
kind of universal experience which every- 
one can recognize. An anxious father, a 
young mother who has experienced child- 
birth for the first time, and a new-born 
infant. Man knew a great deal about 
God before this event. The prophets, the 
priests, and the seers had added to the 
sum total of man’s knowledge of God. 
But at Bethlehem God revealed more of 
his nature to man than had been dis- 
covered through all the wit and wisdom 
of the centuries. 

In that holy event God was saying that 
love is a very simple thing. We are 
characterized by a passion for compli- 
cations. We seldom approach our prob- 
lems in a simple, straightforward man- 
ner. We are even suspicious of simple 
answers, and the word “simple” is used 
by our youngsters in a derogatory sense. 

But somehow the great experiences of 
life, as well as its greatest insights, have 
a way of turning out to be very simple. 
God so loved the world that he gave.... 
Think of how we have managed to twist 
the event and contort it with our specu- 
lation over whether or not Jesus was 
born of a virgin, and whether she in 
turn was conceived without sin. Some- 
one has said that if there was anything 
in Christianity that a child could not 
understand, no one else needed to! Our 
dilemma is that we cannot learn the 
truths that are too complicated, and we 
have a way of forgetting those that are 
too simple. We need to be reminded that 
love is a very simple thing. 

In the same breath we assert that love 
is a very powerful thing. The family 
circle at Bethlehem seemed weak and 
vulnerable as compared with the power- 
ful names of the day. But we are poor 
judges at best of weakness and strength, 
and in that manger there was one whose 
power was to exceed that of any political 
ruler of his own or any other time. Love 
has a power to penetrate into areas where 
nothing else will reach. It has a way of 
lifting life where nothing else will help. 
It has a way of redeeming situations that 
appear to be beyond redemption. 

For the Christian, of course, this love 
revealed at Bethlehem is the essence of 
divinity. We achieve divinity to the ex- 
tent that we are able to love. The cre- 
dentials of Jesus do not consist of the 
supernatural elements of the story, as so 
many of us have believed at one time or 
another. He is not proved to be the Son 
of God by walking on water or by turn- 
ing water into wine. Instead he is known 
to us as the Son of God because in him 
we see the love of God revealed. 
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Books 


of interest to pastors 


Divorce, the Church, and Remar- 
riage, by James G. Emerson, Jr. West- 
minster Press, 190 pp., $3.95. 


Reviewer: JouN Patton is chaplain at 
Emory University Hospital, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


“Realized forgiveness, not doctrine, 
but personal experience” is the “Method- 
ist-like” criterion suggested by Presby- 
terian James Emerson for determining a 
divorced couple’s readiness for remar- 
riage. Emerson is able to argue success- 
fully for remarriage because he deals 
with divorce and remarriage as separate 
questions. 

“When two people come to be mar- 
ried,” he says, “they are not asking, “Was 
it all right for us to get a divorce?’ they 
are asking, ‘Is it all right for us to get 
married?’ ” 

The common impression that the 
Christian faith is against remarriage, is 
an unwarranted conclusion caused by an 
identification of the Church’s attitude 
toward remarriage with her attitude 
toward divorce. Dr. Emerson argues that 
not only can the Church approve re- 
marriage, but that it is only within the 
context of the Christian faith that re- 
marriage can be made theologically de- 
fensible and actually practical. 

Emerson bases this contention on his 
understanding of the Christian view of 
time as “an experience of fulfillment at 
the deepest levels of one’s life.” The 
most significant and determining events 
are not necessarily those which are chron- 
ologically earliest. The Christian Good 
News, therefore, with respect to remar- 
riage, is that through the realization of 
forgiveness in the present “fullness of 
time” one can be liberated from the past 
sin of divorce. 

Emerson also argues for the legitimacy 
of remarriage in this way: The New 
Testament recognizes remarriage after a 
marriage has been dissolved by death. 
The New Testament never limits its 
7 rstanding of life simply to the physi- 

. Therefore we may conclude that a 
. rson may be remarried after the spir- 
itual death of his marriage as well 
after physical death. 

This brief interpretation of Dr. Emer- 
son’s position should not suggest—as the 
book jacket unfortunately misinterprets 
him—that he is lenient in his approach 
toward remarriage. The following sug- 
gestion is hardly a lenient position: “A 
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Minister shall officiate at the marriage of 
a divorced person only after such period 
of time as is necessary to be ready for the 
new creation of one flesh, only after he 
and the couple feel guided by the Holy 
Spirit to that marriage, and only upon 
interpreting the Scripture and the law of 
the Church under the dynamic guidance 
of that Holy Spirit.” 

One may differ from his conclusions, 
but not without pausing to applaud Dr. 
Emerson for making his theology an in- 
tegral part of his method. He does not— 
as so many writers of “practical” books 
seem to do—simply use his theological 
understanding as a sticking plaster to 
hold together gaps in his counseling pro- 
cedures. Emerson makes it clear that 
good counseling and sound theological 
thinking are inseparable for a pastor who 
is concerned with divorce and remar- 
riage. 

Methodists will regret that Dr. Emer- 
son fails to bring his critique of denomi- 
national laws up to date by including a 
comment on the General Conference’s 
1960 revision of the disciplinary para- 
gr raphs pertaining to remarriage. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, however, his 
evaluation of the 1956 disciplinary state- 
ment by implication clearly points to the 
weakness of the revision. Emerson sees 
positive value in the 1956 recognition of 
the importance of guilt in the remar- 
riage issue. He holds that experience in 
pastoral care demonstrates that dealing 
with guilt is a prime necessity in all re- 
marriage. Although the 1960 Discipline 
is a practical help to Methodist ministers 
by removing from them the possible re- 
quirement of determining the “innocent 
party” in a broken marriage, it complete- 
ly ignores the theological dimension of 
sin and guilt and substitutes instead a 
few sociological criteria for remarriage. 
Future revisionists—and they are needed 
—could profitably read this book. 


Music in Protestant Worship by 
Dwight Steere, John Knox Press, 256 
pp., $4.50. 


Reviewer: Crciu E. Lapo, director of the 
Ministry of Music, Division of the 
Local Church, Board of Education of 
of The Methodist Church. 


“The time is at hand to re-establish 
worship at the center of the church.” 
With these words from Charles H. 
Heimsth’s book, The Genus of Public 











The true nature 
of pastoral 
counseling 


Dialogue 
and Destiny 


By ALBERT E. DAY 


True dia- 

logue—not 

conversation 

—dialogue that © 

leads to deep- 

level contact is imperative for 
everyone today, writes Albert 
Day in his new book. In D1a- 
LOGUE AND Destiny he shows 
how lives can be transformed 
when they are open to respon- 
sive dialogue with people, with 
nature, with books, with events, 
with the real self, and with God. 
Here is a profound yet practical 
guide, using strikingly down-to- 
earth illustrations, to dialogue 
as a means of growth from our 
every-day, conforming, anxious 
selves, into the authentic self- 
hood disclosed in Jesus. 
“Albert Day is a Methodist min- 
ister high in the confidence of 
his denomination and gifted in 
. This book brings 


out his gifts of counseling and 


counseling . . 


it has a quality almost after the 
manner of Augustine’s CONFES- 
sions. It is a poignant. . . hu- 
man document.”—GeorcE A. 


BUTTRICK. 


$3.50 at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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GETHER for 15 months. 
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do so right away for this offer expires December 25, 1961. 
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Worship, the author begins a thought- 
provoking evaluation of music and its 
us: and mis-use in the present-day Prot- 
estant Church. 

Mr. Steere states in his preface that the 
book is for ministers. It is our feeling 
that it should not be limited to ministers. 
There is much food for thought con- 
tained in it for both laymen and church 
musicians as well. 

Steere’s book is divided into three 
parts. The first section is directed toward 
the physical needs of the church struc- 
ture itself in order that music and its 
relation to worship may be adequate, de- 
votional and meaningful. 

The paragraph at the bottom of page 
fourteen of the introduction which dis- 
cusses worship—what it is and is not— 
is worth the price of the book. The 
thoughtful, truth-seeking person who 
reads “the attitude of those entering it 
(the church) should be that of reverence 
and awed expectancy, and not that of 
those who seek human fellowship, or 
even knowledge,” will acknowledge that 
all too frequently the emphasis in a vast 
number of Protestant churches is on the 
fellowship or intellectual plane. Dr. 
George Hedley’s book, Christian Wor- 
ship, has been used to good advantage in 
this section denoted to a discussion of 
worship. 

The second part discusses the person- 
nel charged with the creation of worship 
and the music used as a part of it. His 
discussion is directed first to the min- 
ister and his responsibility. That respon- 
sibility being to assimilate as much 
musical knowledge and appreciation as 
possible; to find and closely work with a 
consecrated musician who is cognizant of 
the total program and musical needs of 
the church and who recognizes that the 
congregation is a most important factor 
of the team; and the wise pastor knows 
that he must share his great concerns for 
the church with his people, including 
those of worship. If the congregation is 
not aware of the goals it cannot be ex- 
pected to strive toward them. 

The important person in the musical 
life of the church is the director of the 
music ministry. Dr. Steere lists four 
requisites which to the reviewer appear 
to be the picture of a consecrated direc- 
tor, or as Dr. Steere suggests, choir- 
master. These four requisites are musical 
taste, idealism, integrity and humility. 
One thought under integrity seems worth 
repeating—‘“No minister worthy of his 
calling will let his congregation or any 
part of it dictate his preaching. Likewise 
the choirmaster will think of the musi- 
cal needs of his church before he con- 
siders its likes.” 

The last part of the triangle described 
by Dr. Steere deals with music itself— 
the hymn, the anthem, various kinds of 
music for different parts of the church 
service, organ music, and finishes with 
several appendices and a bibliography 
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that will prove valuable as reference. 
Dr. Steere’s view of Protestant church 
music might be summed up in his own 
words, “It is to be hoped that the whole 
worship team of every church will never 
rest with what seems to be good enough, 
but will constantly seek to improve both 
the content and manner of worship.” 


paperbacks 


Among the new fall titles in religious 
paperbacks there are some prominent re- 
prints and a few outstanding originals. 

Certainly the most impressive of the 
reprints is Adolph Harnack’s monumen- 
tal History of Dogma (Volumes LIV, 
Dover, $2.50 each, $10 for the set). 

Harnack was liberalism’s historian, 
and ranks as perhaps history’s great 
church historian. This reprint gives us 
his seven original volumes in four vol- 
umes. For the pastor who wants to have 
the reliable reference on the origins and 
trends in Christian thought from its be- 
ginnings down through the Reformation, 
this is a good buy. Unlike some cheaper 
paperbacks, these volumes are sewn, not 
glued; the paper is high quality, and the 
print is easy to read, with wide margins 
and large type. But be sure you have an 
interest in the development of theological 
thought before you invest. Harnack is 
not the author to crib for a sermon. 

Another classic out in quality paper- 
back is Albert Schweitzer’s The .Quest 
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of the Historical Jesus (Macmillan, 
$1.95). This was the book, first published 
in 1906, that put an end to the futile 
search for a simple biography of Jesus. 
Its appearance now is especially timely 
as contemporary scholars go about a“new 
quest” for the historical Jesus. 

Sir James George Frazer’s The New 
Golden Bough acquired the “new” by 
virtue of some editing and abridging by 
Theodor H. Gaster. Frazer’s 12-volume 
The Golden Bough was first published in 
1890, as a pioneer study in magic, prim- 
itive religion, and folk customs. This 
new one-volume version eliminates ma- 
terial that has been made obsolete by 
later scholarship. Followers of Freud will 
remember his debt to Frazer in the de- 
velopment of the “killing of the father” 
theme. 

Nearer to the Christian’s homebase 
in Joachim Wach’s The Comparative 
Study of Religions (Columbia, $1.75), 
originally printed in 1958. Joseph 
Kitagawa, of the University of Chicago, 
edited the manuscript following Dr. 
Wach’s death in 1952, and provides a 
helpful introduction to the life and 
thought of the eminent professor of Re- 
ligionwissenshaft (scientific study of re- 
ligion). 

A familiar title in new dress is David 
Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd (Yale, 
$1.25). The old Anchor edition was $.95, 
but harder to read. This is a good copy 
to keep for reference. Of course, if you 
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New Book Announcement 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR 
YOUR CHILD 


A Parent Handbook 


Edited by 
Helen |. Driver, Ph.D. 
author of 
Counseling and Learning through 

Small-Group Discussion 

(A Pastoral Book Club Selec- 

tion in 1959) 

Written at the request of parents by a 
Family-Life Panel composed of a child 
psychiatrist, a clergyman, and two fam- 
ily-life educators. 

This book presents a challenge and 
method for cooperative action by par- 
ents, the school and the church to 
counter-act detrimental influences in 
modern Society. Wholesome attitudes 
toward sex must be taught early in the 
child’s life; guidance through the six 
emotional stages of growth is essential 
to healthy personality growth and char 
acter development. 

Acclaimed as “a much needed parent 
textbook,” SEX GUIDANCE FOR 
YOUR CHILD is being used by family- 
life educators in parent study groups 
and for in-service training of sex 
guidance counselors. 

Postpaid, $4.50 

Sent on approval if requested. 


Order from 
MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. Box 3222 Madison 4, Wis. 
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SEWARD 


HILTNER COLSTON 


A comparative study with 
case histories pointing out 
aims and limitations of pas- 
toral counseling. By using 
one counselor in two settings 
and comparing a_ controlled 
set of counselees, the authors 
shed much light on the value 
of pastoral counseling. 272 
pages. $4.50 


Order from your bookstore 
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haven’t read it, do so, for this and The 
Organization Man are the two books 
that have most accurately described the 
“depersonalization” of American cul- 
ture. 

Walter Lowrie’s A Short Life of 
Kierkegaard (Anchor, $.95) comes from 
the man who translated most of Kierke- 
gaard’s works into English. This bi- 
ography was originally published in 1942. 

Interest in Rudolph Bultmann’s work 
in New Testament studies has turned a 
greater spotlight for us on the writings 
of Martin Heidegger, the German ex- 
istentialist philosopher who has been in- 
fluential on Bultmann. Thomas Langan 
has written a critical study, The Meaning 
of Heidegger (Columbia, $1.75), that 
should help us canoe one of today’s 
most complex philosophers. This book 
first appeared in 1959. 

Increasingly, to the joy of financially 
pressed clergymen, paperback publishers 
have been giving us some original work 
in softbound volumes. For example, As- 
sociation Press’s excellent little Reflection 
series has published By John Wesley 
(Association, $.50), a selection of his 
writings compiled by Minnesota Bishop 
T. Otto Nall. The bishop, former editor 
of the Curistian ApvocaTe, presents 
Wesley’s message under three main head- 
ings that Wesley himself liked to use: 
the ‘ ‘porch,” the * and the “house” 
of religion. 

Writings of an earlier reformer, Martin 
Luther, are also available now in soft 
cover. Martin Luther (Anchor, $1.45), is 
edited with an introduction by John 
Dillenberger, an outstanding writer “in 
his own right, and a professor of the-- 
ology at Drew University. 

Harold E. Fey, editor of the CAristian 
Century, has edited and introduced How 
My Mind Has Changed (Living Age, 
$1.25), a compilation of 13 articles that 
appeared in the Century under that title. 
This is a good survey of contemporary 
theology s Bishop James E. Pike’s article 
in this series received considerable press 
attention because of his comments on the 
virgin birth and other orthodox beliefs. 

J. A. C. Brown’s Freud and the Post- 
Freudians (Pelican, $.95) gives us a 
candid look at the father of psycho- 
analysis in relation to some of his promi- 
nent, but unorthodox children: Fromm, 
Horney, Jung, Adler, Sullivan, and 
others. 

Another original paperback, though 
written ey for use as a study book 
by the National Student Christian Feder- 
ation, is The Noise of Solemn Assemblies 
(Doubleday, $1.75), by Peter L Berger. 
This covers familiar ground in diagnos- 
ing the religious situation in this country, 
but it does so in a provocative way that 
should make it a valuable study volume 
for adult groups as well as students. 

Scribner’s and Harper Bros. continue 
to provide us with heavy, but valuable, 
material in their Library and Torch book 


‘door,” 


series. Some recent examples are 

The Christian Scholar in the Age of 
the Reformation, by E. Harris Harbiso, 
(Scribner’s, $1.25). 

The Range of Reason, by Jacques Mar- 
itain, (Scribner’s, $1.25). 

Good and Evil, by 
(Scribner’s, $1.25) 

The Dead Sea Scrolls, by R. K. Har- 
rison (Harper Bros., $1.25). 

The New Testament Background: 
Selected Documents, by C. K. Barrett 


Martin Buber 


(Harper Bros., $1.65). 
Documents from Old Testament 
Times, D. Winton Thomas,  edito: 


(Harper Bros., $1.75) 

A new Abingdon title is H. H. 
Farmer’s God and Men ($1.25), first 
presented as the Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures at Yale in 1946, Dr. Farmer pre- 
sents basic Christian concepts in the light 
of what he calls the “radical personalism” 
of the Christian faith. 

Abingdon also continues to publish its 
impressive Bible Guides series, with bibli- 
cal themes treated responsibly. The cost 
is $1 each, and the authors include 
George Knight, C. L. Mitton, John Pater- 
son, and William Barclay. 

An unusually effective reference book 
on pastoral counseling is now available 
in Samuel R. Laycock’s Pastoral Counsel- 
ing for Mental Health (Abingdon, $1) 
This was first published in Canada in 
1958, and contains detailed lists of agen- 
cies and sources for help in counseling. 
In addition to the Hiltner-Oates-Rogers 
standards, there is reference to pamphlets 
on such topics as epilepsy and how to 
deal with families who have relatives in 
mental institutions. 

One of the most provocative authors in 
religious writing today is Martin E. 
Marty, whose The New Shape of Amer- 
ican Religion (Harpers, $3.50) is now 
something of a landmark among those 
volumes that analyze what ails American 
religion. He has a new book out in paper- 
back, The Infidel: Freethought and 
American Religion (Meridian, $1.45). In 
this period of agnosticism, a book on 
atheists should be helpful and informa- 
tive. 

And speaking of nonbelievers, Nietz- 
sche is treated ably by Karl Jaspers in 
Nietzsche and Christianity (Regnery, 
$.95). 

If you are looking for some heavy Old 
Testament study by a leading authority, 
Jeremiah, by Elmer A. Leslie ( Abingdon, 
$2.25), has now been reprinted. Another 
Jeremiah volume is Prophecy and Relt- 
gion, Studies in the Life of Jeremiah, by 
John Skinner (Cambridge, $1.45). The 
book was first published in 1922 and 
went through eight editions before this 
paperback version emerged. 

And finally, we now have a pocket 
Bible Atlas (Association, $1.50). The 
maps are in color and the pictures of 
the Holy Land are in black and white. 

—James M. Watt 
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The Methodist Weekly 
Church Bulletin Service 


IN FULL COLOR FOR 1962 


Only $] 10 


Per Hundred 


Every Sunday in 1962 your church can have a different full-color 
bulletin for only $1.10 per hundred, postpaid, through the Methodist 
Bulletin Service. 


These beautiful bulletins for 1962 undergird and support the 
official program of the church in all its important activities. When 
you subscribe to the Weekly Church Bulletin Service, you get these 
outstanding features. A new and different full-color bulletin each 
Sunday at no increase in price. The illustrations, on the front 
cover, are selected for beauty, meaning, and effectiveness as part of 
the setting for your worship service. Page four comes with or with- 
out a brief, inspiring message which will help to inform your peo- 
ple about the broad program of The Methodist Church. 


Although there is a special bulletin for each Sunday of the year, 
they are not dated, and all except the seasonal issues may be used 
at any time. The bulletins are printed on special first-quality paper, 
ideal for mimeographing, multilithing, and printing. They are de- 
livered to you flat, measuring 512x8%2 inches when folded. 


Mail Coupon At Right For Free Copy ’ 
of the New Bulletin Service Catalog 


The new Bulletin Catalog for 1962 illustrates in full color the weekly 
church bulletins you will receive throughout the year—see exactly what 
you will get with your subscription to this Service. 

Use this catalog as a handy desk calendar and workbook for planning 
your 1962 worship services. Includes a page for each month, with space for 
notes, the topic and emphasis of each fourth-page message, and a helpful 
table of the Christian Year and Special Days, listing appropriate liturgical 
colors . . . plus, all the information you need on how to subscribe to this 
Service, and handy hints for mimeographing your church bulletins. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE NEW BULLETIN CATALOG | 
SEE WHAT YOU WILL GET WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE T 


Your Best Buy in Bulletins 


New and different bulletin for every week 


Beautiful, full-color illustrations on front, selected 
for beauty, meaning, and effectiveness 


Lithographed on special first-quality paper 
Suitable for mimeographing, multilithing, and printing 


Pages 2 and 3 always blank for your Order of Service 
and announcements 


With or without a brief, inspiring message on Page 4 


Free quarterly issues of Abingdon Art Sheets—out- 
line drawings for reproduction on church bulletins, 
letters, and other materials 


Full-color Easter and Christmas matching pieces avail- 
able 


Delivered a month's supply at a time 
Low subscription price of only $1.10 per 100, postpaid 


Please ‘send me a free copy of The Methodist 
Weekly Church Bulletin Service Catalog for 
1962. 
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Witness, Service, Unity at New Delhi 


T THE HISTORY-MAKING 1910 World Mission 

Conference in Edinburgh many great churchmen 
voiced doubt that one agency for international Christian 
consultation and action would ever be created. 

Then, indeed, Christian unity seemed as remote as it 
had at any time since the post-Reformation period. But 
acceleration came in the first half of the 20th century when 
unity movements found more fertile ground. The most 
prominent single example of a move toward Protestant co- 
operation is the World Council of Churches, born in 1948 at 
Amsterdam. The World Council now has a membership of 
172 denominations representing about 70 per cent of the 
world’s estimated 315 million non-Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians in 50 countries. Other millions will be added if there 
is a favorable vote on the application of the Russian 
Orthodox Church when the WCC Third Assembly meets 
in New Delhi, November 18—December 6. 

With the theme Jesus Christ, the Light of the World, and 
sub-themes Witness, Service, and Unity, and held in Asia 
for the first time, this meeting is attracting unusual interest. 

In recent years, events and trends of crucial importance 
to the ecumenical movement have been the two previous 
WCC assemblies, the increased role of younger churches, 
the trend in many large denominations toward internation- 
alizing the missionary force, and more interest in dialogue, 
even at local church levels, among the major faiths. 

Also significant is Pope John’s call for a Roman Catholic 
general council in Rome, probably in 1962. This call in- 
cluded overtures to the Eastern Orthodox church. But 
leaders of the latter are deeply committed to World Council 
objectives and have speculated that they should not even be 
observers in Rome since they do not acknow ‘ledge that they 
are any more “schismatic” than the Roman Church. There 
is now more communication between the World Council, 
which will have observers in Rome, and the Pope’s Secre- 
tariat for Christian Unity, than between the Roman Cath- 
olics and the Eastern Orthodox. 

The pressure of communism, atheism, and secularism add 
urgency to the deliberations at both New Delhi and Rome. 

Also making headlines was the 1961 Ecumenical Youth 
Assembly in Lausanne, Switzerland, which called for a 
“united Europe.” More than 1,000 present celebrated a 
Communion not sanctioned by the assembly’s organizers, 
and the meeting ended with a resolution that the WCC 
work seriously toward intercommunion. 

The visit of the Bishop of Canterbury to Pope John in 
1960, while but an exchange of pleasantries, took on deep 
meaning in the context of current religious events. The 
participation of the Church of England in the 1910 Edin- 
burgh meeting is credited with bringing Eastern Orthodox 
leaders into unity talks. The Anglican communion is also 
given a great deal of credit in founding the World Council. 

In this half century many younger churches have become 
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missionary-sending churches, and many, especially in new 
nations, have demanded and received virtual self-rule. (The 
1910 Edinburgh meeting, often called the keystone of ecu- 
menicity, had less than two per cent of nationals as parti- 
cipants.) 

Dr. Lesslie Newbigin, secretary general of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, outgrowth of the 1910 meet- 
ing, has declared that the task of Christian unity is central 
to the task of missions. One of the Third Assembly high- 
lights will be, after approval by that body, integration of the 
IMC’s 35 national Christian councils into the organizational 
framework of the WCC as its Division of World Missions 
and E vangelism. 

Another unity move—the Presbyterian invitation to the 
Episcopalian Church to join in inviting The Methodist 
Church and the United Church of Christ to discuss pos- 
sible union—had repercussions in foreign fields. Earlier 
this year Methodist missionaries in Japan learned that some 
U.S. churchmen had used Japan’s United Church of Christ, 
of which Methodism is part, to show doubt as to the value 
of united church movements. They called a meeting, at- 
tended by 106 of the missionaries, to re-affirm their faith 
in the United Church, which includes about half of Japan’s 
Christians. ‘ 

Some of the many church “union or unity” moves, either 
in the talking stage or in actual formation, are the new 
3 million-member Lutheran Church in America (Augus- 
tana, Finnish Evangelical, United Lutheran, and American 
Evangelical); the United Church of Christ (Congregation- 
al, Evangelical and Reformed); the new American Luther- 
an Church; hints of a Baptist federation; Methodist-EUB 
conversations; an Eastern Orthodox Episcopal Conference 
formed for the Western Hemisphere, and possible union 
of all its churches; a World Presbyterian Alliance study of 

“catholicity” from the standpoint of the Reformed and Pres- 
byterian traditions; possibility of World Council and Ro- 
man Catholic conversations; launching in 1963 of a founda- 
tion for Inter-Confessional Research by the Lutheran World 
Federation; joint executive committee statements by the 
Presbyterian Alliance, the International Congregational 
Council, and Jewish-Christian dialogues. 

The Evangelical Covenant Church has decided to 
strengthen relations with other Protestant bodies; Lanka 
Union is being formed in Ceylon—(Methodist, Baptist, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Anglican); Methodists and 
three other denominations in New Zealand look toward 
union, as do Methodists, Anglicans, and others in Malaya 
and Singapore; Canadian Anglicans and Presbyterians are 
talking; France’s Lutheran and Reformed Churches are 
discussing joint documents, and the Anglican and United 
Church of Canada are studying union. 

The Church of South India, of which Methodism is a 


part, took 27 years of negotiation. It was formed in 1960. 
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World Council—1961 


With a solemn service of worship and 
thanksgiving, the 18-day World Council 
of Churches Third Assembly will open 
Sunday morning, November 18, in New 
Delhi, India, with 1,000 participants. 

Dr. Christian Baeta of Ghana, chair- 
man of the International Missionary 
Council, and the WCC’s five presidents 
will lead a colorful procession of the 625 
official delegates from the 175 member 
churches. The Methodist Church will 
have 44, of whom 19 live outside the 
U.S., and 14 independent Methodist 
bodies will have 34 delegates. 

Besides those elected by the General 
Conference, other Methodists with ofh- 
cial status include Bishop James K. 
Mathews of Boston of the International 
Missionary Council and Dr. Lee F. Tut- 
tle of Lake Junaluska, N.C., new secre- 
tary of the World Methodist Council. Re- 
tired Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of St. Louis, 


The Scholars Have Arrived 

A group of 41 African scholars are 
now in U.S. schools under auspices of 
the Board of Missions Africa Education 
Committee. 

The church’s largest venture in inter- 
national education in 15 years, it is a 
crash program of training for leadership 
positions. Most are in Methodist schools, 
which provided scholarships, with other 
costs met by the Board of Missions. (See 
Special Report, October 26, and p. 22, 
July 20.) 

The program is part of a trend to 
place more of Africa’s Christian work in 
African hands. The Board of Missions 
has said that missionaries will now shift 
such tasks as work assignment, book- 
keeping, and fund administration to 
qualified Africans, leaving themselves 
free for more creative activity and serv- 
ing in places which have no church insti- 
tutions. Under the new plan, facilities 
such as finances and office equipment 
will now be available to the African 
leaders. 

In the photo at right are some of the 
41 students. Four in the group are not 
Africa Education Committee scholars, 
but are Crusade Scholars. From left to 
right are: 


First row: Paul Ngolo Emungu, Bennie Warner 
(Crusade Scholar), Job de Carvalho, Bebiana 
d’Almeida, Lazarus Mandizha, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Wesley Kurewa and Tendai, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Makawa (Crusade Scholars) and Jimmy, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dickson Mungazi. Second row:  Elisio 
Figueiredo, Gabriel Simbine, Xavier Kasonkomona, 
Marcus Tolela, Basil Muzorewa (Crusade Scholar), 
Boaz Mafarachisi, Lovemore Mupita, John Mutam- 
bara, Mrs. Eban Kawadza, Rebecca Nyika, Naboth 
Mbawa, Joseph Murapa, Ransom Choto. 
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N HWS and trends 


Dr. Howard Yoder, New York, and Dr. 
W. Richey Hogg, Dallas, are official 
guests. 

The Methodist Board of Evangelism 
will distribute a special issue of Upper 
Room in French, German, and English, 
the assembly’s official languages, and in 
Hindu. It features Indian paintings. 

Under the general assembly theme 
Jesus Christ, the Light of the World, 
three principal addresses will set the 
stage for study of three groups which 
will form policy statements on social 
issues, international affairs, unity, evan- 
gelism, and other matters. The agendas 
have been in preparation for two years. 

The three addresses are: Witness, by 
Dr. P. D. Devanandan of India, director 
of the Christian Institute for the Study 
of Religion and Society; Service, by Prof. 
Masao Takenaka, Japan, chairman on 
Witness of the Laity of the East Asia 
Christian Conference; and Unity, Dr. Jo- 
seph Sittler of the University of Chicago 
theological faculty. 


Working Sessions 


In other meetings, delegates will use 
as guide the 188-page Work Book which 
proposes basic program, structure, and 
policy of World Council work. They 
will report back to plenary sessions near 
the end of the assembly, and are expected 
to make specific recommendations to the 
WCC. 

Three public evening meetings will 
deal with international affairs, inter- 
church aid and refugee service, and mis- 
sion and evangelism. Four other evening 
meetings are on the laity, faith and order, 
rapid social change, and the Bible and 
evangelism. 

The assembly will vote on a member- 
ship application from the Russian Or- 
thodox Church. A favorable vote would 
bring that body into contact with world 
Christianity after years of isolation. 

Another task will be election of six 
new presidents. One will replace Sir John 
Baillie of Scotland, who died while in 


office; the others to succeed Bishop Otto 


Dibelius of Germany’s Evangelical 
Church; Dr. Henry Knox Sherrill of 
Boxford, Mass., retired Protestant Epis- 
copal presiding bishop; Archbishop 
lakovos, head of the Greek Orthodox 
Church of North and South America; 
Metropolitan Mar ‘Thoma Juhanon of 
India’s Mar Thoma Syrian Church; and 
Methodist Bishop Sante Uberto Barbieri 
of Argentina, Uruguay, and Bolivia. 

Early in the proceedings will be a 
vote on integration of the World Council 
and the International Missionary Council 
uniting the two main bodies in which the 
search for unity has been carried on. 
The IMC’s 38 national councils will be 
integrated into the WCC framework as 
the Division of World Mission and 
Evangelism. It will expand present WCC 
programs which include interchurch aid, 
service to refugees, youth work, and 
study projects in such fields as migration, 
religious liberty, race relations, and the 
role of the church in society. 

The new missionary division has the 
enthusiastic support of the Methodist 
Board of Missions staff, states Dr. Roland 
Scott of the World Division, citing a 
statement made three years ago by the 
division and the WDCS, favoring the 
merger. 


Preparatory Meetings 


Prior to the assembly, a week-long 
conference at New Delhi will bring to- 
gether 110 youth and 50 stewards under 
auspices of the WCC Youth Department. 
They will hear WCC and Asian leaders, 
visit homes of Indian Christians, and 
attend 15 of their churches, and meet 
with 500 Indian Christian youth. Some 
will have taken part in ecumenical work 
camps in Pakistan and Ceylon. 

Under the aegis of the East Asia Chris- 
tian Conference, a six-day meeting of 
Asian church leaders was set for Novem- 
ber 7, with observers from Russia and 
Africa. The purpose is to discuss inter- 
national and religious issues, and make 


Group of African students before dispersing to attend various schools in the U.S. 
Simpson photo 
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From A Christmas Carol 





Here are the Christmas program “extras” you’ll want to add beauty and in- 
spiration to seasonal services. Plan now to use these special films and records. 
Make your selections and order from CoKessury by the titles listed below. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. CBS-TV: 55 min- 
utes; black and white. Musical interpreta- 
tion of Charles Dickens’ great classic . . . 
a moving visualization of the holiday spirit 
in its traditional triumph of good will and 
humility. Fredric March portrays “Eben- 
ezer Scrooge”; with the 16-voice Roger 
Wagner Chorale and full orchestra. De- 
lightfully entertaining, this is an excel- 
lent all-family Christmas fellowship film. 
(MPO) 

Rental postage extra, $35.00 


CHRISTMAS IN HONG KONG. Film Serv- 
ices; 21 minutes; color. A dramatic story 
of a small Chinese refugee boy who dis- 
covers and hears the story of Christ for 
the first time during the Christmas Sea- 
son at a mission in Hong Kong. Film 
centers around the boy and the mission 
preparing for Christmas. (MPO) 

Rental postage extra, $10.00 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. One 3315 rpm rec- 
ord, recorded by Lew Charles. The smooth 
organ styling of Lew Charles has captured 
the fancy of all who have heard him, either 
on record, radio, or in person. Here, the 
traditional carols are presented in several 
medleys. (WOR) 

Sale postpaid, $3.98 


THE JOY OF CHRISTMAS. One 3315 LP rec- 
ord. Collection of sixteen of the best 
Christmas selections by the Bison Glee 
Club, Oklahoma Baptist University. In- 
cludes Joy to the World, Silent Night, 
White Christmas, Deck the Hall, The First 
Noel, and other -favorites. Available in 
either monaural or stereo, please specify 
when ordering. (WOR) 
Monaural. Sale 

Stereo. Sale 


postpaid, $3.98 
postpaid, $4.98 


CHIME MUSIC IN HIGH FIDELITY. Take ad- 
vantage of this Special Christmas Offer of 
three 3313 LP recordings, by Dr. Charles 
Kendall, for only $10. The clear tone of 
the Cathedral Chimes and the “singing” 
background of the Vibrachord create a 
beautiful combination to provide many 
hours of choice listening pleasure. Indi- 
vidual records may be purchased sep- 
arately by titles listed below. (DOR) 

Chimes of Faith. Sale postpaid, $3.98 
Chimes at Eventide. Sale . postpaid, $3.98 
Christmas Chimes. Sale postpaid, $3.98 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER of three 
3314 LP recordings. Sale .. postpaid, $10.00 


FREE Projector. Write today for your free 
copy of the new Projector, containing 
films and program-related materials. 





%*Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 


Northeastern | North Central| Western 
Region Region Region 
Boston 16 
New York 11 | Chicago 1T 

Pittsburgh 30 | %xCincinnati 2 | Portland 5 
*Teaneck, N.J.| Detroit 1 


Los Angeles 29 


Southwestern|Southern, {Southeastern 
Region Region Region 
|xDollas? _ |Atlanta3 _|Baltimore 3 


%&San Francisco 2| Kansas City 6 | Nashville 3|%Richmond 16 


the voice of Christian Asia heard in the 
important gatherings in India before the 
assembly opens. Five lectures will honor 
the late John R. Mott, famed Methodist 
layman and one of the founders of the 
modern ecumenical movement. 

In Evanston to New Delhi, a book on 
WCC development since the Second As- 
sembly in 1954, Dr. W. A. Visser 't 
Hooft, WCC general secretary, notes 
recurrent themes in the work. 1. The 
WCC has become more truly a world 
council. 2. The missionary dimension has 
a larger place in many units. 3. There is 
new emphasis on the calling to concrete, 
visible unity. 4. The council is more 
deeply involved in the struggle for just 
and peaceful human relations. 

Together in the council, he wrote, the 
churches represent something more than 
the sum total of the individual churches. 
“There are things which the Spirit says 
to the churches when they submit them- 
selves to the revealed truth of God. There 
is... that new dimension . . . through 
which the divine truth is seen in fuller 
proportion.” 


Favors Russians in WCC 


A statement on the Russian Orthodox 
Church’s application to join the World 
Council of Churches has been formulated 
by a Methodist special committee on 
ecumenical consultation, for guidance of 
the church’s 43 delegates to the Third 
Assembly in New Delhi, and for the 
general public. 

Bishop F. Gerald Ensley of Des 
Moines is the committee’s chairman. 

One of the statement’s three sections 
stated that the Russian church has un- 
ceasingly maintained Christian worship 
despite heavy government pressure and 
efforts to eliminate Christianity. 

Application to the World Council, it 
was said, is a sign of its desire and need 
for aid and strength; and membership 
may help it keep its life and witness. 

WCC membership, said the commit- 
tee, does not imply endorsement of any 
particular form of government. The 
WCC has not denied membership to 
churches in South Africa, where it vig- 
orously opposes the government's 
apartheid policies, nor those under Ro- 
man Catholic governments which deny 
religious liberty. 

In the second point, the committee 
stated that membership for the Russian 
church would greatly strengthen ties 


dates of interest 


DecemBer 3—Commitment Day. 

December 3-10—Universal Bible Week. 

DecemBeR 10—Universal Bible Sunday. 

DeceMBerR 11-12—-Conference Directors of Evan- 
gelism, Nashville, Tenn. 

DecemBer 12—Executive Committee, U.S. Con- 
ference for the World Council of Churches, New 
York. 

December 12-13—-NCC Broadcasting and Film 
Commission Executive Committee. 

Decemper 15—TRAFCO Executive Committee, 
New York. 


December 31—-Student Recognition Sunday. 
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wi h the Eastern Orthodox Church, third 
larzest body of Christians in the world. 
Sone parts of it trace origins directly to 
the first apostles. 

section three said, “We also rejoice 
that in a world divided into hostile 
camps, and living dangerously near the 
brink of war, it is possible through the 
World Council to have sustained fellow- 
ship . . . which reaches across almost 
every kind of political barrier. . . . This 
may be a powerful force for reconcilia- 
tion and peace.” 

But at least one prominent Methodist 
disagrees. The Russian Orthodox Church 
is a “subservient church and a Charley 
McCarthy on the knee of the Soviets 
with the words originating in the throat 
of the Kremlin,” according to U.S. Sen- 
ate Chaplain Frederick Brown Harris. 

The World Council, he said in a letter 
to the CurisTIAN ApvocaTE, is now so sig- 
nificant that “the slave system—whose 
lackey the Russian Orthodox church is— 
desires to infiltrate” it. 

The application is a Trojan horse ready 
to be pulled inside the City of Chris- 
tian Fellowship, wrote Dr. Harris. 

“It is the little group (mostly preach- 
ers) who say they speak for the ecu- 
menical movement whose attitude is 
‘Perhaps it would do them good to be 
on the inside. This shows abysmal ig- 
norance of the nature of the communis- 
tic conspiracy.” 

“Even Greek Orthodox leaders have 
come more than once to my office to ex- 
press their amazement and alarm at any 
thought of opening the World Council 
to a church which is an avowed agent 
of the Kremlin.” 


A New Look at Unity 

In a fresh attempt to heed St. Paul’s 
warning that “faith without works is 
dead,” a grass roots Faith and Order 
Conference was held in the Pacific 
Northwest recently. 

The sessions, held last month at Camp 
Menucha near Portland, Oreg., were out- 
growth of conversations begun at the 
World Council of Churches’ Third 
World Conference of Faith and Order at 
Lund, Sweden, in 1952. 

For a year some 25 local discussion and 
study groups have been meeting through- 
out the northwest. 

Faith and Order is a main branch in 
World Council planning, and has been 
a major interest of theologians seeking 
doctrinal understanding. Life and Work 
has been the activist branch, seeking in- 
stead of the study of doctrine, to find a 
workable base for church co-operation 
through councils of churches. Tradition- 
ally there has been little interchange. 

The Pacific Northwest Faith and Or- 
der Conference is therefore a radical de- 
parture, in that it is sponsored by the 
Oregon Council of Churches, Washing- 
ton-Northern Idaho Council, Vancouver, 
B.C. Council, and the Southwestern Ida- 
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ho council. Church bodies such as these 
are not normally concerned with doctrine. 
William Cate, a Methodist and executive 
secretary of the Greater Portland Council 
of Churches. He has long seen the need 
for councils to probe the areas of faith 
and order, which he sees as an area of 
“theological lag” in the modern drive to 
“our oneness in Christ.” 

Actively promoting the conference in 
the Seattle Area was the Rev. Jack M. 
Tuell, Everett, Wash. district superin- 
tendent, and chairman of the Faith and 
Order Division of the Washington- 
Northern Idaho Council. 

At least a dozen Methodists were 
among the 100 delegates to the confer- 
ence. It had two stated objectives: 1. To 
involve the clergy and laity in the north- 
west in serious discussions of Christian 
unity—“What is the nature of the 
Church and what is our relationship to it 
as individual congregations, communions, 
and councils of churches?” 2. To further 
serious theological discussion in the 
northwest, where there is no major theo- 
logical seminary. 


Bishop Miller Dies at 93 


Methodist Bishop George A. Miller of 
Oakland, Calif., known for his pioneer- 
ing missionary work and episcopal ad- 
ministration in Latin America, died Oc- 
tober 12. 

He was the first representative of any 
denomination to enter Costa Rica; and 
was bishop first in Mexico City, Buenos 
Aires, and then Santiago, Chile. He 
wrote many articles and 24 books. 


Hymnal Article Rescheduled 


An article on the new Methodist 
Hymnal, how it is being developed, 
and results of a questionnaire sent 
to the ministers, will appear in the 
December 7 CuHrisTIAN ADVOCATE 
and not November 23, as originally 


scheduled. 


deaths 


Micasan Wess CLarkK, member Northwest Texas 
Conference, September 21. 

R. Marcotm Guess, retired member North 
Mississippi Conference, September 19 

J. W. HaWKINs, retired member Northwest Texas 
Conference, September 9 

Mrs. Henry I. James, retired missionary and 
wife of retired member Rhodesia Conference, Sep- 
tember 12. 

Frep J. Jorpan, retired member West Wisconsin 
Conference, September 16. 

H. F. McDonat, retired member North Arkansas 
Conference, September 25. 

Mrs. R. F. Munns, widow of member North 
Carolina Conference, September 12. 

Grover CLEVELAND Ruvupy, member Holston 
Conference, August 29. 

Ex.uiotr 8. Ritcu, Sr., member Florida Confer- 
ence, August 30. 

W. M. Tippy, retired member New York Confer- 
ence and secretary of former Federal Council of 
Churches, October 4. 

Mrs. 8. B. VauGcut, widow of member Holston 
Conference, September 7. 

Evias W. Warp, retired member Rock River 
Conference, October 1. 








For Ministers 
and Church Leaders 


Upper Room 
Disciplines 


Che liner Resa 


DISCIPLINES 


A full year’s guide for those who seek the 
fuller philosophical and theological im- 
plications of the subjects treated in The 
Upper Room. Compiled by 52 theologians, 
each concentrating on a weekly theme of 
The Upper Room. 


Single copy $1.00, $10 per dozen, postpaid. 
Order from 


hs thy oom 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVE., NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 





CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 





Asbury College 
Wilmore, Ky. 


A World School, Specializing in 
Training for Christian Service 


Fully Accredited 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 
miscellaneous items of general interest to CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE readers. No agents Wanted or Opportunity 
for Profit advertising. Rate 30c per word. Minimum 
$4.50. CLOSING DATE 6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
OF PUBLICATION. 


FOR SALE 


PRIVATE WATERMARKED “THE METHOD- 
IST CHURCH” rag bond printed letterheads. 
500—$10.50 1,000—$14.50 2,000—$22.50 post- 
paid. Samples upon request. Bomhardt print- 
ing, 6502 Fait Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 
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NOW! CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM. 15th 
Tour. 13 countries, Dec. 12—Special Excursion 
$1150. By Bible Profs. Time Pm’ts. Academic 
Credit—FREE FOLDERS. Write or Wire 
Bible Lands Seminars, Box 3-CC, Wilmore, Ky. 





____ RESORTS 


ARE YOU ENGAGED? THE Farm on the Hill, 
Route 2, Swiftwater, Penna., (Open all year) 
is a haven for newlyweds only. Your own se- 
cluded cottage, meals at our old Homestead, 
lots to do without a planned program. Write 
mentioning dates for picture story and book- 
let “Planning Your Honeymoon.” 


Preachers in Need 


Dr. J. A. Engle, of the Board of Mis- 
sions, has reported after a trip to Poland 
that Methodist ministers and their fam- 
ilies there are in dire need of food, cloth- 
ing, and other sustenance. 

“We need desperately 59 Christmas 
Advance Specials of $50 each,” he said, 
the money to be distributed through 
MCOR. In some cases a family of five 
lives on a $60 per month salary. 

Dr. Engle suggests that funds go to 
MCOR at 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, marked “Help for Polish Preachers, 
Christmas 1961.” 


Cuba—Two Years Later 


Despite the troubled atmosphere in 
the country and rapidly increasing restric- 
tions on its work, the Cuban Methodist 
Annual Conference met in executive ses- 
sion this summer. 

The WSCS and MYF held their an- 
nual meetings, both with good attend- 
ance. The rector at Union Theological 
Seminary, which is still free from govern- 
ment control, has returned with his wife 
to reopen the school, and there are many 
students. Local churches are carrying on, 
and some report growth in church life. 

But—the 22 Methodist schools taken 
by the government (see p. 21, May 25), 
the churches, and individual Methodists 
feel the heavy hand of communist ideol- 
ogy and methods. 

Vigilance committees spy on their own 
neighbors. Armed men attend church 
services. A pastor who speaks out against 
communism or the government may face 
charges as a counterrevolutionary, or be 
put under “observation.” 

One pastor was reported as moving 
some things out of his home, which, it 
was said, was giving away property be- 
longing to the state. So, all his personal 
belongings were inventoried (he had 
built the house himself) and he was told 
to move nothing without permission. 

Another pastor’s house was searched 
while he was away, and still another put 
into jail three times. Another was jailed 
after he found someone had planted a 
box of military uniforms in the book 
store of the church. 

In 1959 Cuban Methodists had favored 
the Castro reforms, and joined in the gen- 
eral enthusiasm of building a better na- 
tion. More than $25,000 was raised in 
one year to make the mission church 
more independent. 

But, when Cuba’s ties with the com- 
munists became evident, freedom to 
speak became a dangerous freedom. 
Methodist preachers began to help their 
people know the difference between com- 
munism and Christianity, and advocated 
Christian methods of carrying out the 
needed reforms. 

Sixteen ordained ministers are now 
left. One had resigned to take a govern- 
ment post and the Rev. Miguel Soto, re- 
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tired former editor of El Evangelista 
Cubana, has died. Twenty-seven churches 
are served by lay ministers and two 
seminary graduates have been assigned 
churches. 

Miss Sara Fernandez, an ordained min- 
ister and the only Methodist missionary 
left in Cuba, said in Florida that every 
medical graduate must give one year to 
the government, and that free medical 
care is now available in areas which have 
never had a doctor. The youth are so 
eager to serve the church, she said, that 
they will teach or preach if necessary 
without any training. 

A group of nearly 150 Cuban Presby- 
terian teachers, who unlike the Method- 
ists are employees of their Board of Na- 
tional Missions, are out of Cuba, most in 
the U.S. They include six ministers. 

In the Methodist schools, turned into 
indoctrination centers, the directors and 
teachers were offered their same _posi- 
tions. Many resigned, including all of the 
principals, and many stayed as they 
would have no other work. A few are 
convinced that the government program 
is right. 

With a $80,000 goal, Methodist 
churches in Southeastern Jurisdiction are 
being asked for an offering on November 
19, or other convenient date, for Meth- 
odist work in Cuba and among refugees 
in Miami. Cuba is part of the Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Bishop James W. Henley of the Flori- 
da Area brought the appeal plan to the 
annual meeting of the jurisdictional 
council, which is working with the Col- 
lege of Bishops to present it to the 
churches. 


Cites Social Welfare Goals 

Every congregation a “warm, accept- 
ing, nurturing, therapeutic community of 
love” was the goal urged by Dr. Haskell 
Miller before some 300 Methodists meet- 
ing in connection with the recent Na- 
tional Gouncil of Churches Conference 
on the Churches and Social Welfare. 

He is professor of social ethics at 
Methodist-related Wesley Theological 
Seminary, and director of research for the 
general Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns. He called on Methodism to: 

e Revitalize its tradition of socially 
applied Christianity. 

e Organize a program of interest in 
professional social workers, to overcome 
alienation. 

e Launch a major campaign of Chris- 
tian social evangelism. 

e Make it clear that Methodism “ex- 
pects citizens of this affluent democratic 
society to make responsibile use of their 
control of the instruments of government, 
as well as of their own private means, to 
assure the welfare of all citizens.” 

e Determine if its own welfare serv- 
ices are substandard, no longer needed, 
or are serving as “excuses for not making 
more adequate provisions.” 


TEN THOUSAND 
IS NOT ENOUGH 


In every town, village and 
farm those words keep sound- 
ing in the ears of the Amer- 
ican public. And this is as it 
should be. No axiom is so un- 
questionably true. But it leads 
at once to two other queries: 
“How much is enough?” and 
“How can I get it?” 


The clergy of America know 
the answer to the first ques- 
tion. Enough to replace the 
income of the husband and 
father for a period of years. 


But the second question poses 
a host of problems. The Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund 
claims no infallibility but it 
can begin to approach a solu- 
tion. The $10,000 figure must 
be regarded as a point of de- 
parture and not a terminus 
ad quem. Then too, the expe- 
rience of 245 years in aiding 
ministers gives it a peculiar 
advantage in the field. 


You can secure dependable 
advice by writing to 


PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 


18 BRANCHES COAST TO COAST— 
TEXAS TO ONTARIO 


Two Hundred Forty-Five Years 


An interdenominational 
fellowship providing all kinds 
of life insurance 
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